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TILE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE | 
| 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 

biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee | 
of the Wesrern Anti-Stavery Society; | 
and is the only paper in the Great West! 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery | 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- | 
zations. It is edited by Rens. S. and J. E- 

LizaseTH Jones; and while urging upon the | 
people the duty of holding * No union with | 
Slaveholders,” either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an abolitionist | 
can occupy, and as the dest means for the de- | 
struction of slavery; it will, so far as its fiin- | 


its permit, give a history of the daily progress | = 


of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy | 
and practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and | 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In | 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will eon- 
tain geveral news, choieo extracts, moral | 
tales, &c. tis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the | 
advoeates of the Disunion movement, will do | 
what they can to aid in the support of the | 
paper, by extenling its circulation. Yoo | 
who live in the West should. sustain the pa- 
Uvat is published in your midst. The 
ugle ia. printed on an imperial sheet and is | 
furpished to sabscribers on the following | « | 


| 


$1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the 
receipt of the Ist No, 

$1,25 if not Paid in advance, but paid with- 
in 3 mos. of the time of subscribing; and 

$1,50 if payment be delayed longer than | 
3 mos. 


0¢p No subscription received for less than | 
six months, and all payments to be made! 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. | 
Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid | 
invariably in advance. 

ke We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are | 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 


will either subscribe themselves, or uve their 
influence to extend its circulation among their | 


friends. 


0 Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 


ef$ tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnany. | eriminal. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS, 





< | the sight of Heaven by its ti 
+ The publishers of ye have been ~ , With such feelings, I could not lend my vote 
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hers of this House would have been pleased 
to see bills reported appropriating all the 


| means necessary to bring our army back to 


our own territory in safety, In that event, 
if enough of our party had felt disposed to 
unite with the Democrats to change such 
bills, so as to grant the men and money ne- 
cessary to coutinue the work of conquest, 
they could have done so. The responsiility 
would then have rested where it should rest 
on those who intentionally sustain the war. 
But, as the fuets now exist, the Whig party 
have in a great degree relieved the President 
and his party of-thettresponsibility, and have 
taken it upon ourselve: <r " 


to avoid. I had foretold its existence in De- 
cember Jast. prior to the organization of this 
House; and to my Whig colleagues | expres- 
sed my determination to have no share in 
producing it. I was then conscious that the 
honorable gentleman who now fills the office 
of Spegker, if elected, would so constitute 
the Committee of Ways and Means as to se- 
cure the reports of bills appropriating the ne- 
cessary means to continue the work of ra- 
pine and murder in Mexico. I mention these 
things with perfect respect for the honorable 
Speaker and the honorable members compo- 
sing the committee to which I have alluded. 
I presume their motives to be as pure as my 
own, but I could not bring my mind to agree 
‘to this policy. Every sentiment of my heart 
was opposed to it. 1 was therefore eompel- 
led to vote against the election of the honor- 
able gentleman who now {fills that office. 1 
bad denounced the President for involving 
us ina war which [ deemed barbarous and* 
Nor could I discover any good 
reason to believe that the work of cutting the 
Mexicans throats had become sanctified in 





Ma A 
inspire. But on this subject both parties f 
ly united; all party distinctions were! 
sight of, and I found myself in the very 
traordinary position of voting alone ia 
body. But even theugh my vote stands 
itary upon the record, I feel willing 
should pass the test ofanenlightened 
I have witnessed the baleful effects ofa 
ding army. Jt has brought us into thi 
Had we been destitute of an army, the 
sident would have been unable to iav 
in hostilities with Mexico, 
now sustaining au army. in thatcount 
an expeitve of one hundred -and &we 


lions; and what do they get in return? W 
they subject the people of Mexico to 
will. We, who have declared that all men 
are born free and equal, “that to secure our 
natural rights governments are formed a- 
mongst men, deriving their just powers from 
tie consent of the governed,” now squander 
untold millions for little purpose, except 10 
give evidence of our own want of sincerity 
in the profession we have made to the world. 
We see the officers of the army on every 
street of this city, living ut their ease, and at 
the expense of those who toil for their daily 
bread. ‘These things are inconsistent with 
republican iustitutions. Rather than vote 
fur resolutions lauding our military officers 
for shedding the blood of our fellow men, I 
would vote to bring back the fifly thousand 
troops from Mexico and disband them. 
would have them returneto civil life; 1 would 
have each earn his own support, and by his 
labor ib hing to the general 
wealth of the nation. The army is a cancer 
upon the body politic. Jt is striking its fi- 
bres into the vital parts of society, and ex- 
tending its virus into the veins and arteries 








pense, in consequence of those with whom | ‘© *ssist in electing any man to office who I 


they have business transactions neglecting to 
bear in gind a few necessary rales and regu- 
lations which may be thus stated : 

1. In sending the name of a new subscri- 
ber or a remittance for an old one, write it 
distinctly, and give not only the name of the 
Post Oilice, but the name of the County and 
State in which said office is located. 

2. When the Post Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
name of the office from which itis to be chan- 
ged, as well as the one to which itis to be 
sent. 

3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue 
their subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
rears cannot discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, until all ar- 


' believed would exert his official influence in 


| favor of continuing this war.. I then fell, 
| and I now feel, that, had I voted for the e- 
lection of any man, knowing that his official 
, influence would be thus exerted, 1 should 
| have involved myself in the guilt attached to 
| the wholesale murders carried on in Mexico. 
| I therefore refused to vote for the gentleman 
notwinated, for the reason that I believed he 
would arrange the Committee of Ways and 
Means precisely as he has done; and that the 
policy ofthe Administration in regard to this 
| war would be sustained by the Whig party, 
which would be thus made to assume its odi- 
um, 

Sir, [ would not participate in such res- 
| ponsibility. I intended to Justrate myself 
‘and the people whom I represent from’ the 
! guilt attached to the murder of our fellow be- 
‘ings in Mexico. When Pilate, a pagan 


go- 
rearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- | vernor, saw that the people were determined 
fuse to take their papers from the office to 0M Shedding innecent blood, he took water 
which they are directed, or move to other and washed his hands, declaring himself ex- 
places without informing the publishers, and | ¢™pt from the crime they were chout to com- 
the paper is sent to the furmer direction, they | ™i% and shall 1, a professing Christian, and 


are responsible for payment. 

4. Tne Courts have decided that refusing 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
ual has subseribed) from the office, and re- 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pri- 
m2 facce evidenee of inlentional fraud. 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, 
Jirsl pay all arrearages, then request the pub- 
lishers either personally, by letter from your- 
self, or through your Post Master to have it 
stopped, 


TO POST MASTERS. 
We have not unfreqnently received papers 


| representing a Christian people, hesitate to 
wash my hands of the overwhelming crimes 
| of this wart No, sir, never. 
| I saying this, I judge for no other person 
‘than those whom I represent. I regard every 
life sacrificed in this war a murder, attended 
| with all the moral guiltattached to that crime. 
: That guilt, in my view, must rest upon all 
| who nid in carrying on hostilities in Mexico; 
and I wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
no party ties nor party policy could indace 
| me to participate in such guilt. [ would not 
leave the position which our whole party 
maintained in 1844, to unite with our oppo- 
| nents to sustain a war which we then sp loud- 


returned to us with ‘Refused written on jy condemned. If we were right in oppo- 
them, sometimes they also have the P. O. | sing it then, we must be wrong in suppor- 
address, and sometimes no evidence of what ting it now: ‘Men often change; principles 
portion of the globe they came from. ‘This | never.” 

is not such notice as the law requires to be * *e 
given; and we therefore desire that in case | 


of disedritinaance you will frank a letter (not | fested the most determined hostility to the 
charge us with postage as some have done) | war, denouncing it as wieked, unjust, and 


op | be placed on &le, giving the reason barbarous, as an accumulation of crime be- 


iscontinuance if known to you.— | ‘ 
pos B 4 ' ~~ yond conception, they have been called on 
Bryy though required by law, has been omit- | here to express their profound gratitude to 
ted in very many cases. those who have voluntarily engaged in this 
work of slaughtering onr race. Lam aware 
of the fine-drawn casnistry which teaches us 
| to denounce the crime, while we praise those 
dings, of Ohio. who ee it; to execrate the slaughter of 
" ‘ : women and childrem%t Monterey and at Ve- 
Upon eS mar to . a ly the omy A . ra Cruz, while here, in this Hall, we tender 
Nels. eee ta the Hi «ng Rare * a nation’s gratitude to those who voluntarily 
hejien robruonr 93 ia. of Represew | — and directed the butchery. 1 have 
eE , oe Fa Se oo | een unable to discover the force of such rea- 
it cy ey / es wct | soning. Probably I have notappreciated the 
that I never have, ont 1 think b ceue shail, tee. O eae . one » ew tne 
\ + | trine. ne of the officers, to whom the 
St a dollar to carry on this war. , I have | thanks of Congress were thus tendered, was 
pa on = too a wee ba ee Sub eak i my goronent and political friend; one ae 
‘ icked, u sup done much to save the nation from the hor- 
port it. In saying this If cast no impatations | rors of war in 1839, when hostilities hovered 
upon my friends who sustain it. They are | over our northeastern frontier. ‘That was an 
as sincere —/ pairiatte as myself. Tages I | elevated and noble example of philanthropy 
am constrained to say that, so far as this War | xnd patriotism; one for which | would glid- 
chemise nied anes entce Wien | ly have anited in a vote ofthanks. But when 
ero ee ' 
and Democrats. Standing now as 1 did in| 


. * * a7 * 
While the Whigs, as a party, have mani- 











Extracts from the Speech of J, R. Gid- 


those high officers went to Mexico to engaye | 


of the Government, and if continued must 
sooner er later dissolve. our institutions, It 
has already assumed an importance which 
must strike the reflecting portion of our peo- 
ple with astonishment, 

On the 4th July last, at an encampment 
far in the interior of Mexico, at a meeting o 
the officers of our army, one of their number 
was nominated for the highest office in the 
gift of the American people. ‘Thus early in 
the history of this Nation has anatiempt been 
mede by the army to dictate to the people a 
President—to send us from the camp a man 
to guide our ship of State—one whose hands 
are dripping with human gore—so that when 
he shall lay his fingers upon the book to take 
the oath of office, he may leave the sacred 
volume polluted with the blood of innocence. 
Are such things becoming a moral, a chris- 
tian people! 

Yet both political parties vote resolutions 
which in their tendency serve to g 


of civil life and enter the army. I regard the 
policy wrong, and its influence deleterious. 
All such voles of our party paralyzes our 
moral power, and takes trom us the ability to 
do that good for our country which we might 
otherwise effect, I think our legislation 
should be placed upon high moral grounds; 
that we should here, in our official acts, ad- 
here to the same rigid anorality that we prac- 
tise in private life. 1 do not know that it is 
more criminal in the sight of heaven for a 
man in private life to lend his counsel and 
influence to shed innocent blood, than it is 
for him iu this Ilall to vote to sacrifice the 
lives of hundreds and thousands of innocent 
people. Ifa man in private life lends his 
counsel or his influence to shed the blood of 
his fellow man, he is hanged as unworthy of 
longer associating with human beings; but if 
he voluntarily enters the army, and goes to 
Mexico, and there aids in slaying hundreds 
of men, women, and children, who never in- 
jured us or our nation, why, sir, we tender 
him the thanks of Congress; we express to 
hin our nation’s gratitude. 

| Mr. Chairman, this morality will not 
| stand the test of conscientious s¢erutiny.— 
| Our political morality is certainly of doubt 
| ful character. No man dares practise in pri- 
| vate lite upon the principles which guide our 
| votes in this Hall. Lam aware, sir, that it 
| is suid that the public mind is not prepared 
| to adopt the same morality in our legislation 
| which we practise at home. I answer, that 
| fact depends upon us who acl for the public. 
| Let us but rigidty adhere to the dictates of a 
pure morality here, and I entertain no hesi- 
tation that the people will justify us. 1 do 
not believe that those who sent us here in- 
tended that we should leave our morality at 
home, or that we should forget our moral 





legislation. 
n what I say against war, I allude only 
to fureign wats—to wars of conquest and ag- 
ression: | make no allusion to wars of de- 
ence: I believe them justifiable and proper: 
Self defence is the firstlaw of nature: And 
were [a Mexicanas | am an American, | 
would meet your army at the frontier with a 
sword in one hand and a torch in the other, 
and by ced means which God has given 
me, 1 would defend my country. 

































our citizens to leave the peaceful vocations 


responsibility while engaged in the work of 
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too late to think of a fire, and so I hurried a- 
“7 sick and supperiess, to my room. 

The north front room was assigned to me. 
| ‘The doors were all loose, the windows rat- 
| Ued, and their seanty white cartains waved 
jin the wind. A huge chimney shot aw d 
| towards the sky, through which whole ya 
} ot the miiky-way might be seen, and which, 
‘had it been set with appropriate lenses, 
would have rivalled Hersehel’s teleseope.— 
‘In that room, on that nights it certainly was 
| not needed for purposes of ventilation. 

‘Tue bed was harder than a mattress, tho’ 

| it was nota mattres3, ‘The top-covering was 

| of copper-piate, that shone in the moonbeams 
| like a pond of ice ; and to dive under it, was 
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WHOLE NO. 137. 








From an early period of the season, we 
ve heard gentlemen, in their speeches, len- 
aid and giving influence to this plan of 

upon the people a President whose 
ly recommendation is his military fame.— 
military’service qualifies a man for the 

office of Government, it is easy to 
that our minor offices will be filled with 
ame class; and the day is near when our 
nt must become a “military Re- 
lic.”’ & 


From the Roxbury Gazelle. - 


—— 

George Thompson, Esq.—who, in the year 
1835, va aveailed in Booton by a mob ot 
*gentlemen of property and standing,’ for the 
int of attending a social meeting with the 
awful intent of participating in discussions 
relative to the only sacred institution gf A- 
merica, viz., Slavery—is now a member of 
the British Parliament. During the present 
year, he has been honored with the freedout 
of the city of Edinburgh, accompanied by a 
complimentary and congratulatory address 
from the mayor; and there are few men in 
the realm, in whom centre more of the hopes 
of the masses of the English population, than- 
inhim. He longago gave unquestionable 
evidences that he was a good man, and the 
proofs are rapidly accumulating that he is, 
also, a great one. In him, the qualities of 
the serpent and the dove seem to be hafino- 
niously blended. His objects are pure, lofty 
and magnificent, and his plans have all the 
reach and dignity of the most profound states- 
manship. ‘Thg barbarous institution of Sle- 
very—so feebly comprehended by the people 
of the United States—has revealed itself, in 
all its forms, to his persevering application, 
His experience in Now England—where 
braggart freedom veils a most disgraceful, be- 
cause willing, servitude—has taught him, 
that the influence of slavery is_ not confined 
to the soil which it blasta, but that it extends 
with the egis of the government which reeog- 
nizes it; mingles its foul breath with the airs 
of freedom, and stamps its hideous image v 
on the manners, laws and religion of the whole 
people. 

We have, at present, to d vith another 
matter; but we cannot avoid ngle reflee- 
tion upon the picture presented by these facts. 
We see George Thompson—the efficient 
friend of millions of the cheated and oppress- 
ed of India, and of millions of the stolen and 
enslaved of America—with lofiy mien and 
[daring energy—with an intellect inspired by 

the grandeur and glory of bis subject, and an 
eloquence as ardent and persuasive as Chat- 
‘s, aad as gorgeous and magnificent as 
Burke's, thundering—and parse too— 
from the benches of the British Parliament, 
in bebalf of the rights and liberties of nearly 
one-half of the human race. We behold him, 
the hope and reliance of myriads of beings, 
sustained by their prayers, armed with their 
cries of want and suffering, and blessed with 
their gratitude. On the other hand, his mob- 
ocratie assailants—blind tools in the hands of 
dealers in women and children—where are 
they? Let the streets and prisons—let alins- 
houses and dishonored graves—answer. Mr. 
Thompson has recently addressed his con- 
stituents upon the great question to which he 
proposes chiefly to devote himself in Parlia- 
ment, viz: * Free trade with India in relation 
to the condition and prospects of England.’ 
This question is scarcely less important in its 
bearings upon the interests and institutions 
of this country, than upon those of England 
and India; and in this Proad and comprehen- 
sivé light is it viewed and advocated by its 
indefatigable author. We shall make use of 
his speech in presenting a brief statement of 
it. The object is at once the regeneration of 
the swarming millions of British India, by 
removing the burdens which oppress thew, 
and reviving and stimulating their industry ; 
the destruction of the African slave-trade, and 
of negro slavery itself in the United States, 
Brazil, and wherever it exists; and also to 
improve the condition of the laboring popula- 
tion of the British Islands, by creating vast 
markets in the East. ‘This is the grand and 
mighty purpose. 








From the Liberty Bell for 1818. 


Incidents in the Life of an Anti-Slave- 
ry Agent. - 

Few persons have any just coneeption of 
the trials and sacrifices incident to the settle- 
ment of a new State. To be understoud, 
they must be met in actual encounter. 

‘To besiege and subdue a moral wilderness 
is accompanied with still severer endurances. 
A sketch, from my note-book, may afford a 
faint idea of some of them. It describes no 
murderous mob, but only seenes of every 
week's occurrence. 

Jt was in the forenoon of a cold, cloudy 
day in November, in the year 1842, the wind 









, > wo me, alnvst as a suicide as if it had 
ed country caravansarie s, known by the nate | been one. . ‘he house aliurded but one ean- 
of “Meadow tay “Taverns.” e surly | dle, and so my excelient friend waited until 
landlord wanted my change, doubtless, (the | Lavas disposed imu bed, and then took it a- 
Whig doctrine of paper currency being at way; Wishing me a good night—to which f 
that time no part of iny practical griefs,) but | 7, pended, amen—althoagh | thought he 
he dreaded the effect of patronage so dark | wust have prayed with far more fervour thai 
colored as mine, on the reputation of his | faith, 
house; a foresight that I could ‘not but ap- | 


prove, in his particular case. He finally con- | brought me to the morning. .“ddressed, and 
sented to keep me, which he certainly could | wet inte she kitehen to wash. ‘The water 
do, without neonvenience to other custom- | wag iu a milk-pan that stood ona rough 
ers; the house being, that night, as usual, | wood box, and the towel indieated the close 
without thei, ‘of the week. ‘The sorry twct was, the mis- 


left to sit alone. to eat alone, an! to tress of the mansion was most 





Sleeping,'sickning, and shivering, at length 






: y os e 
nt, on 


wor furniture; the table was almost without | outwardly. The cooki ly de’ 
food, and the hed without comfort or clo- ‘aon. Rocees nine tabode a 4 


thing. On retiring, [ had the precaution, have led me to e more charitably; but 
fore undressing, to examine the bed. ‘The | a3 it was, I woh my danger aon to 
net-work of the cord had on it a slight layer | repletion. Some kind of meat was in 
of straw and feather, that appeared to have 4 spider on the eoals and ashes. When it 
seen much service. ‘The sheets.—but I for- | wos cooked, and the table was Spread, the 
bear, I epeved them, and closed them, as I | spider was removed to it, and occupied the 
now do this description of them, forever. 1 piace uf a platter, and with the addition of a 
had drawn their character, but with loathing Pleesg iron spoon, of yravy tureen to boot,— 
and disgust J dashed it out. They gave me | Nor was the tabie-linen.so white as to soffer 
another bed. | the least inconvenience from so close contact 
Such a night, and my long walk that morn- | with the feet of its sooty neighbor, Indeed 
ing, had not, I confess, schooled ine into the | i; would have been difficult to decide, which 
most felicitous frame of mind for worse en- was the best entitled to be afflicted with that ~ 
counters. Depositing my luggafe in the best | fashionable di * prejudice against col- 
looking betty went to the Post Office, | oy," ~ 
and asked whetheranybody in town took the 1 need add nothing relative to the breakfast 
Liberator or Herald of Freedom. ‘There accompaniments. t hastened away, sad at 
was one, only,—a subscriber to the Herald, | the condition of my kind-bearted frend and 
—but they said he lived three miles off, was | pig family. He was ao excellent man, and a 
very t, and without influence,—a com: | true Abulitionist; happy and patient under 
mon description of Abolitionists, at that pe- circumstances at which 1 almost wept. ‘Two 
Hod. Sj | years afierward he sickened and died, and 
I next called on the Orthodox minister, | his family removed to a distant State, , 
and respecitully solicited his co-operation in Such is but a specim@n of much of the ex- 
an Anti-Slavery lecture. “He auswered me, | perience of those Anti-Slavery agents who 
as groflly as any savage,—*I have heard of were.early in the field. ‘I'hey tiave endured 
you, and want nothing to do with you ;” at rials known only to themselves, Selleru- 
the same time violently seizing his en, 204 | cifixion, negleet, and poverty, attended them 
resuming his writing. I said, * Wil! you | 3) every sep. d , 
consent that your vestry be opened fore mee-!  Qne word more about my meeting, It 
ting?” “Tam writing a lecture,” he indig- | was the beginning of good daysin that town, 
nantly exclaimed, “for the young people, on | have ofien been there since, and been wel+ 
pl ana Gr dere ae ao ow not te be | comed to the generous hospitalities of the 
stur y urther impertinence. | ilies i vi » Coanty conven- 
The Baptist minister en shorn but the | yes contante te ee 


. ~ va have been held there sinee, attended 
tones and looks of his family, when I called | and addressed by the inost distinguished ad- 
on them were fearfally instructive. My stay 


vocates—both editors and oraters—in the 
there could not well have been shorter, ecanse, But they: little knew. what it cost to 
__L applied to the committees of both mee- | jay the foundation of ihe Anti-Slavery struc- 
ting houses,—but it was in vain, Forschool- ture they so ngbly builded, * 
houses, I succeeded no better, ‘The tavern PARKER PILLSBURY. 
halls were also denied ; thoagh one landlord Coxconn, N. H. 
cursed the bigotry of the church committees, 














in no measured terms, ‘hey had censured iy RR oe ver 
ae rau —~ terse faints uilt'S The puirgesbencs of Liverta, 


had taken neither breakfast nor dinner through ; 
the day. ‘I'he wind was howling mournful- | Mach of the sublimity and grandeur con- 
ly through the leafless trees, the two mee- nected with the act of the Young Republic 


ting-houses seemed to be scowling at me, | be taki : 
tho poond end 'gen-house ‘Hiiied In erie. | Liberia taking her place among the nations 


ion, and the lank liberty-pole looked down | of the earth, and of which the advegates of 
and laughed, Fatigued, hungry, home-sick, | Colonization have so loudly boasted, is el- 
and sad, there I stood, like a new settler,  fectually dissipated by the declarationa con 
surrounded by devouring wolves, my nearest | tained in the following article. “The Inde- 
neighbor full ten miles off. I was aboot to - mie 

surrender in despair, when a rough and shag- | Pendence of Liberia” is a part and parcel of 
gy specimen of the mountaineers hailed me, | that great humbug—the scheme of African 
with “Hey there, you nigger-man, got a Col as ill ted by that negre-ha- 
Poreln’ ab toe pan wen hye oid chop _ting organization, the American Colonization 
"i hold all a get out on this ere abolition Society. 

business. You're welcome to that; and if’ — 

the mob tears it down, why d——n ‘ew, let | Koixa, Grand Basso County, } 
‘em tear, It'll save me thé trouble, for it’s | West Africa, 5th Octover, 1847. § 








lor neither fire | hut wawashed and uncowbed, inwardly and 


, in | in devastating that country, in cannonading 
1814, unqualifiedly opposed to the war, in) their cities, and in the slaughter of their peo- 


all its phases, in its generals, and in its de- | 


tails, | have seen a portion of this body, Who 


| ple, they did so volunfari/y; there was no 
| compulsion in the business, I think that a 


When, in March 1843, I, together with 


at north-east, (and prophesying an autumnal 
twenty other Whig members of this body, 


snow storm,) that I entered a small village 


got to come down next syring, if it don’t a Ty the Managers of the Young Men's Colo- 


fore.” 

} accepted his rude offer, with a bounding 
heart, aud immediately posted some printed 
notices which d had in my valise, in every 
conspicuous place in the village. 
fast as they were put up they were torn down, 
but = tidings few as on the wings of the 
wind. 

For sixpence I next filled iny pockets with 
raisins and biscuits at a neighboring shop, 
and took possession of my building. I piled 
its ample stune fire-place with wood, and 
kindled a fire. I breakfested and dined on 
the contents of my pockets, and then com- 
menced my preparations for the evening. 1 
procured a pound or two of candles, and a 
few large potatoes, (a pile of which lay in 
my meeting-house,) cut in halves, and drill- 
ed, composed my candlesticks. Boxes, 
benches, and rough boards, furnished me 
with seats, and a corner by the fire-place was 


my pulpit; and, by the time my arrange- J 


menis were completed, the people began to 
assemble. 

The house was filled with men and boys, 
some smoking pipes, some cigars, and the 
rest chewing tobacco,—all labori 

ve vocations rere ind 
The greater heard with respectful atten- 
don, tonoetanebiag kindly part in the dis- 
cussion. A few raged and swore at my doc- 
trines, but more complained of the barbarous 
treatment I had received at the hands of the 
Church and ministry. 

At the close, | was invited by the only 
Abclitionist present, to accompany him homme. 


Almost as 


in their 
jously.— | 


nization Soeiety of New York aud Penu- 

sylvania. 

Gentlemen —We, the Committee, who 
were appointed ata General Meeting of the 
| Citizens of Baxley, New Haven, Bassa Cave, 
‘and Edina, to draw up a report, in the form 
| of a letter, to be addressed to you, setting 
| forth their various grievances and complaints 

against the sister County, Monrovia, and 
their objections to the proposed cantempla- 
ted independence of Liberia; beg leave to 
submit the following for your consideration. 
| Our ease, which is now to come before 
you, is one of mnch moment to us, and one 
‘on which we think our future prosperity and 
, happiness, much depend. 
j We are aware that you have co-nperated 
| with the Parent Society in the praiseworthy 
enterprise of Colonization, fora few of the 
last years, and we do not know, but it is 
our purpose still, to continue with them. 
| We would not be understood as aiming at 
,& disunion of your philanthropic association, 
but our condition requires that we should do 
something immediately. We hope we will 
be excused and you will read, and conde- 
| Scend to answer, our communication, 
We are told that the Colonization Society 
| has recommended to the people of Liberia, 
an independent form of government. If the 
Society has taken such a course, without 
| first making it known to us, we believe that 
| they have been induced to do 80, by private 
communications to them, by individuals re- 
_#iding in the Colony, who 
‘ the Society that it was the wish of two thirds 





stood with mo at that time, leave the policy | ftoman firmness and unbending integrity 


which then guided us, and go over to the sup- | 
ort of measures which we then ndonael. | 
repeat, that impute to them no motives 
other than of patriotism; but | may be per- 
mitted to say, that I have yet seen no cause 
for changing my position on this subject. If 
other gentlemen fel it their duty to sustain | 
the war, they will of course do so. I have 
no fault to find with them; “to our own mas- 
ters we must each stand or fall.” 
The Committee of Ways and Means have 
reported bills appropriating all the . 


! 
| 


should then have characterized their conduct. 
They should instantly hive resigned their of- 
fices, refused to enter upon the work of butch- 
ering a foreign people, and retired to their 
homes, and received the approval of their 
consciences, the gratitude of all good men, 
and the smiles of Heaven. 

But, sir, these officers went to Mexico, 
| took charge of our armies, and beeame the 
| instraments of carrying out the designs of 

vaulting ambition, and of executing deeds at 





I believe, demanded by the President for car- 
tying on the war. They act as our agent; 
aud the Whig party now stands before the 
country in the attitude of sustaining and con- 
tinuing the war which we bave so much de- 
nounced. IT rd this as a false position. 
I do not think the Whig party of the nation 
desite to take upon themselves the guilt and 
odium attached to the devastation of Mexico? 
I thiak a large majority of the Whig mem- 





the p of which my soul shrinks 
back with ee. For those acts I felt no 
Pp j iT o tiead 

resolutions, I should have belied my con- 
science, and done violence to truth. 





the vote should be taken, but further consid- 
eration convinced me that it was my duty to 
vote against the resolutions. 





military eolat which they were calculated to 





including the venerable member whose shrou- 

| ded seat reminds us of the bereavement which 
| our country has recently sustained, by a pub- 
| lished manifesto called the attention of the 
people to the annexation of Texas as the 
| conmencement of a system of conquest and 
| mnilitary acquisition which must in time prove 
| fatal to our institutions, we meant what we 
j said It is true that our efforts to arouse the 
public mind to the evils which we clearly 
foresaw proved useless. Our enn like 
ose of Cassandra, were not credited; they 
fell dead upon the ears of the people: But 
we now see our predictions fully ified.— 
Sir, I most have read the history of our race 





Had I voted for the | i" Vain, if this fostering of a military spirit 


does not bring upon our Nation uen- 


1 had | ces of the most dangerous character. I am 
at first thought I would remain silent when | *¥*"? that it is said these 


ations of 
thanks were nothing more than a scheme of 
President-making which is regularly mani- 


I was unwil- | fested in this Hall once in every four years: 
ling by my silence to encourage the thirst for | Put the presentation of the first, was evident- 


ly designed to carry out the nomination in 
Metico, to which I have alluded. 


in one of the back towns in New England, 
The village consisted of a number of indif- 
ferent houses, dropped irregularly on a long 
Street, which widened at the western end in- 
toa broad green. Surrounding this, and on 
it, stood a gun-house and liberty-pole, the 
town-pound, an academy, and two meeting- 
houses, besides the hearse-house over at the 
north, by the grave-yard gate. On either side 
of the street stood a grizzly-looking tavern, 
with a well-stocked bar,—ihe patron saint of 
patriotism and pro-slavery. A few consump- 
tive maples adorned the village,—planted 
hardly within hailing distance of eael other 
—and at this season, undrest of their foilage, 
standing a8 rude organs, on which the mourn- 
ful East wind played the foneral dirge of de- 
parted suinmer. 

With my valise and umbrella I had walk- 
ed several miles that morving, over rough 
and hilly roads, and was in a condition of 
bot! mind and body, to need a very different 





reception from that which awaited me. Nor 
hed I yet forgotten the adventures of the pre- 


| ceding wigh!, passed at ove of those wretch- 


He lived three miles off, and owning no 


horse, was there on foot. ‘The ¢elouds had 


of the people in the Colony. 





all passed away, the moon shone brightly, But, let it have originated where it might, 
bat the wind hed cha to the pion mn we, in this County, have mo such high no- 
and it was piercing . We seampered tions of ourselves. Independent, as yet—it 
over the three miles in little more than half is quite too soon for us. 
an hour. The house stood ona high hill, fa-, Fifteen years ngo, we were, in this Coun- 
cing the west, a very old two story structure, ty, in a heathen forest, surrounded by thou- 
and glass was a luxory of which the chan, sands of savages, and have since that time 
ber windows had never boasted. Indeed, been hindered in our success by various im- 
bundles of old rags, and the remnants of last pediments from that quarter, such as wars 
year’s palm-leaf liats, in the Jower windows, | and the tendency of some of our people (of 
“stopped many a hole to keep the wind a-  Jow principle) to degeneracy, and other things 
way.’ Clapboards were a supeifuity not too tedious to mention. 
indu in, and the feather-edged boarding — We are opposed to the nonreed ted man- 
was ere Union” with the | ner in whieh Ge boheme of nd many Beg 
rotten timbers beneath. - | heen brought about posed to 

There = yard about epee ye ® ple Prva i pre A are 
tree to ¢ it in eommer, or brea! j ; 
wind in winter. Green brosh and decayed |, The people have not boon te al chal 
crompe competed the ile.  Woenter se suade, we are satisfied jn oar opinion that 
ed by the front door, over a road at stone, | a erit ef the ie. whopeteeay thing 
into the room where the family lived, and | erie, will nos favor a change. 
where the wife and sundry citidren were ti- 
geady in bed. A light 4 struck, but it was | Weknow that we have neither men nor 





4 


soa 


~ 


~ their own interest, however injurious to us. | 





money * support a free, sovercign, and inde- | Fy my. Christian Citizen, , fortune-laden from those sunny climes,— | army now begin to plundertheclergy, whilst NNTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. meetings of the Association, wet hom aiding 
pendent State. . 


The next objection is, that the independ- 
ence is to be declared upon a soil owned by 
another people. 

If the soil is not ours, and we have not 
competent men to fill the various offices 
which such a Government would require; no 
money to support it—is not the idea of our 
declaring ourselves independent, fully in the 
extreme 

With these considerations, we, the people 
of Grand Bassa County, will be compelled 
to ask the patronage of some benevolent as- 
sociation, until we can better provide for our- 
selves, 

We are in a good country we conf. ss, and 
if our people were of such materials as many 
parts of the United States can boast of, some- 
thing might be expected of ws in the short 
space of fifteen years. 

They had men when they were abouteto 
declare themselves independent, whose minds 
had been cultivated in all the liberal arts ; 
they had been taught economy from their 
youth, and enterprise was their motto in the 
New World; therefore something was ex- 
pected of them. 

But our case is altogether different; many 
of our people have spent all of their best 
days in bondage, their physteal strength has 
been exhau in America, and their mental 

wers have only been cultivated to suit 

t state of " } 

have not been favored with the op-, 
portunity of eultivating the more elevated 
powers of the body or of the mind, conse- : 
quently they have had all their finest quali- 
ties blunted, while the paralyzing force of 
oppression has, in many cases, enveloped | 
their lesser and more dignified capacities, | 
which, as men, they should possess, if they | 
are to be the founders of a Republic. 

‘The people in Bassa County have’ never. 
had an equal chance with their sister Coun- | 
ty, (Monrovia,) who have always bad a ma- 
jority of Representatives in the Leyislature, 
and by having a majority they have always — 
been able toecarry any pcint that would be to 


i 
| 
i 


| siting a situation for a young man to whom 


Sketches of British Men and Manners. 


GEORGE THOMPSON, M. P. 
There is not a public man in Engl ind who 


has risen so rapidly from the crowd of com- 
mon inen into public notice, as George 


‘Thompson, reputed to be one of the most el- | 


oquent men in Britain, and who is now M. 
P. for Lambeth. “Che progress of a man of 
genius is an instructive lesson, illustrating, 
as it docs, the inherent strength of an inde- 
pendent mind, and its gradual victortes over 
seemingly invincible circumstances. ‘Ste 
history of George Thompson gives powerful 
evidence of high intellectual courage and mo- 
tal firmness; and it also shows to what sre- 
mingly fortuitous and trivial occurrences men 
may owe the bias of their lives. 

George ‘Thompson was born in Liverpool, 
and received a cominon cducation. We do 
not know that he was bred to any profession 
in youth; he, however, early began to edu- 
eate himself as adebater. ‘The active minds 
that were being developed in Britain, during 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century, as- 
sociated themselves into clubs, for the dis- 

ion of the various political questions that 
agitated suetwty ; pat | Georse ‘Thompson, 





ber of one of these. 
strong as the 
woall 


was as creditable to his heart, as his life-long 
adhesion to it has been honorable to his con- 
sistency. It was, never to argue in favor of 
what he did not believe to be right. 

Less than twenty years ago, a lady called 
at acertain mercantile house in London, soli- 


forty pounds a year would be an object.— 
‘The application failed; and, luckily for him- 
self and his country, George Thompson was 
left awhile longer on his own resources.— 
Some time subsequently, a vestry meeting 
took place in Clerkenwell, for the purpose 
of levying a sate, in order to carry out some 





The churches which we have ned our- 
selves to build, are occupied as school-hou- 
ses for our children, as a court-house, and | 
for other public bisiness. 

At Monrovia there is a good court-house, a 
good jail,a market-house, and two charitabl 


in connection with the State Chureh. | 
Pompous, portly men, who had hitherto set- 
Ued all these things in their own way, as- 
sembled, and engaged in gravedebate. ‘The 
people were not so well schooled then in op- 





schools, in that one village. Hence, it does 
appear to us, that instead of the interest be- | 
ing general, there is every effurt made to- 
keep the upper County, “Monrovia, ahead in | 
point of intelligencap wealth, houses, and ev- | 
ery thing else. 

We are disgusted at the manner in which 
things have been conducted heretofore. Ev- | 
ery effort is made to bind imposition after | 
imposition upon us, by the sister County, | 
(Monrevia,) at least by some of her leadin 
ae who make it their er to mislea 
the ignorant portion of our people, (who form 
a large majority of the inh bita +) that they L 
may accomplish any designs that they may 
have inview. But there is a crisis fust ap- 
proaching, (without a change,) when forbea- 
rance will be set aside. 

We have ever entertained an opinion that 
one of the objeets of the Colonization Socie- 
ty, was to establish a respectable Republic 
in Liberia, possessing all the excellency of 
that superior form of Government, and one 
which would reflect honor upon its founders 








and its subjects, and which would be calcu- | ched Henry Brougham, then engaged in the 


lated to raise up poor neglected Africa to a 
stand with other Nations; but if the foster- 
ing band of American philanthropy be now 
ditsaraes, which would be the case immme- 
diately, if we assume the stand of independ- 
ence. 

As a.people we shall he compelled, yea, 
constrained to comp!ain of the enterprise of 
Colonization, which we have heretofore so 
highly appreciated as a system well caleula- 
od to betier the condition of the colored race, 
both ia Ameriva and Africa. 

You may ask us, would our independence 

revent American philanthropy from being 
towed upon us: we answer, it may not. 
But we Well know by being under your pat- 
ronage, as Colonists, (while you are Ameri- 
can citizens) has been a great preventative to 
the impositions which otherwise would have 
been practised npon us, and this is the only | 
shelter we can expect until we have strength, 
wealth, wisdom and honor—which would 
plaée us om the platform of National digni- 
ty: but these qualifications the world well 
knows we are destitute of; consequently it 
has been by American influence that our lit- 





posing corporate mandates, as they are now, 
and they looked on and listened to the seri- 
ous process of pocket-picking that was going 
on before them, but had not power to oppose. 
At last a young man who kepta coffee house 
in the church ward, rose and raised his yoice; 
feebly, at first, and falteringly did that elo- 
quent tongue utter its first public protest 
against corruption, Deacons and vestry-men 
looked great and grave and profound, and 
there was a sort off traditional veneration at- 
tached to their names and station, which the 
orator felt, as ho looked at their fat, specta- 
cled faces, turned up to him in wonder and 
amazement. But he was not to be frowned 
down, and a few encouraging demonstrations 
from his astonished fellow-citi dispelled 
his timidity. He warmed with bis subject, 
and as he warmed he rose in courage and el- 
oquence, until he fairly overwhelmed the ven- 
erable clique with derision and sarcasm, and 
led the people to reject the proposed rate by 
an overwhelming majority. 

An t of this inceting, and of the part 
played in it by the coffee-house keeper, rea- 








struggle for negro emancipation ; and the're- 
sult was that George Thompson left his bu- 
siness in Clerkenwell to some. less talented 
or more congenial spirit, and mounted the 
public rostruin as the advocate of the slave. 
Mr. Thompson is a most accomplished 
and splendid orator. He possesecs every 
ualification of such, aud from the lips of 
Cord Brougham, himself at one time styled | 
the British Cicero, he has received the bigh- | 
est laudations for his eloq - Kloq 
is not the highest of George Thompson's 
qualifications, however; he possesses in an 
eminent degree the quality of moral courage. 
No matter how strong the prejudice against 
his priaciples, or how virulent the opposition 
manifested to himself—this fearless man ne- 
ver faltered. 
In 1832 and 1833, he traversed Great Brit- 








. If humanity and justice could have been en-| sovereign States; so said common sense.— 
when quite a youth, was a prominent imem- | 
Young as he was, and | tors” by the force of 

ssion for intellectual victory | would soon have been free of the shame of | the ‘le 
assuredly be in a young man conscious | that money. 
of his talents, he formed a resolution, which the bad fame of loving gold too well—of wer- 


| F.ee(') Kirk doctors bave conducted to dee- | ‘Texas claimed to the Rio Grande—VIl take al at i iderati , re | 
| pen this national stain. ‘They uttered a few | the Rio Grande, and then, being in posses- Gentrerins Mies 9 sonmtdunetion Gacstal we 





! "These fortunes are too often purchased by | independent robbers begin to plunder the go- 
erime, vernment, the clergy, and the people, Such | 
|. While in India, Mr. Thompson became} is the fearful retribation-of nature’s violated 
‘eognizant of a case of figrantinjustice which | laws, 
had been perpetrated on the Rajah af Sattaray Seeing ‘Texas, that it was a lovely land, 
by the Mast India Company, With his won-} we coveted our neighbor's goods; seeing the | TL Jove agitation when there is cause for 
ied courage aud zeal, he uk up the case of } weakness of Mexico, we took it by force.— | jt—the alarm bell whieh startles the inhabi- 
the injured man, end began, when be retur-| Though a Whig, L do not stand here asa {ants of a cit 
ned to England, the hopeless task of appeal-| partisan, 1 shall speak with the freedom of jg their bedse’—Ldmund Burke. 
ing to the Company's directory. He could | history. | have no sympathy with this late | 
hardly obtain a hearing, and was treated with | outery against President Polk as bringing on | ~ 
,a contumelious disrespeet which might have | this war. 1 shall do the President the jus- | 
disheartened one less firm. ‘he electors eof | tice to say, that, in all Mexico, | never heard 
| Lambeth, by the largest majority ever known | the first man allege the march of ‘Taylor to 
in England, have placed him in a_ position, | the Rio Grande, as the cause of offence, or 
however, in which not only the East India} of the war. I am not going to debate the - ———- 
| Company, but the British Government shall | worn out topic of the annexation of Texas;|} Friends of the slave, fill up the list! Vol- 
{| Motes to him pleading the rights and wrongs | the melancholy and disgraceful causes that’ woteers are needed! ‘The exigencies of the 
of India. led to the consummation of the iniquity.— | du etn 
In 1816, he made one of his most brilliant} All America knew that foreign territory  CAUSe deman them, and they must othemies 
public displays against Slavery, and electri-| eould not be acquired, except by raeaty, | The Executive Committee need your imme- 
| fied the people of Scotland with his adjura-| and @ weaty could only be made by the Se- diate aid—will you give it? Fifty subseri. 
| tions to the Free Kirk to send back the mo-| nate and Presivent. But Slavery demanded 5,0... to the following plan are indispensible 
| ney which she had meanly consented to re-| a sacrifice of the Constitution, lt was mady | pS “I d 
ceive from American slaveholders If orato-| then, and always will be made, so long as there ought to be a uvnpren, and would 
ty could have earried moral conviction to the | the slave power rules this nation. In taking be, if all who profess to love the slave would 
| hearts of Candlish and Cunningham; that | Texas, you took the war. So said the Mex- qo according to their ability. Send in your 
| money would have been cast ow from the cof-| tean Ministers ; so said Houston, President is thous debie 
| fers of their treasury as an unclean thing.—fof ‘Vexas; so said Conventions of several "** ata te-t 


A Promise. 
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y, saves them from being burned 


O> Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


| 


throned in the bosoms of these “reverend doe-? That actual hostilities might have been avoi- 


resident confining the army to : 
Alor the Nacee ‘ ve Corpus | We, the undersigned, do hereby agree to 


But, alas, our countryinen have | Christi even, | have not the least doubt.— P#Y t the Ex. Committee of the Western A. 
But the good-natured President, no doubt, 8. Society, $10 for the support of the Bugle 
shiping Pluto too devotedly; and verily, these | thought a little more robbery was all right. against the Ist of April 1818; with the un- 


mystical, metaphysical sentences, condemna- | sion, will hold it with a peace. What was , 47 entitled to ten copies of said paper for one 

torf@of Slavery in the abstract; and then they | the claim of ‘lexas to the once province of year, to be sent without further clarge to 

followed these sentences by a few others, ap- | Mexico? Conquest, and no other. How such persons as we may direct, provided they 
roving of it in the concrete. ‘They shouted | far did she conquer? To the Nueces, and 


down the members of their own Synod, who 


the acceptance of that slave money; and they 


countrymen, in favor of our poor brethren in 
bondage. ‘They wrote a few sophisms, which 
they called a t and testimony to 
the Churches in America against Slavery; 
and, “hear it, yé of Gath; publish it abroad 
in Askelon”—they kept the money, 

George Thompson is above the common 
height, and possesses a handsome active 
frame, Mis form inelines to lightness in its 
Froportions, rather than strength; yet his 





isstes from a well-formed, capacious chest. 
In complexion, Mr. Thompson is dark. His 
features are thinnish, but his face is highly 
intellectual. lis eyes are especially keen 
and piercing when they are lighted up with 
that enthusiasin which a plow to his fine 
nervous temperament. Ile made his debut 
lately in the House of Cominons, and it was 
a successful one. Canning and Sheridan, 
two of England's most accomplished orators, 
during the days when the British Parliament 
was engaged in debating Parliamentary re- 
form, and: ing@phe impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, both failed when they first attemp- 
ted to address the House. 

George Thompson's maiden speech was 
in connection with Indian affairs, and it was 
well delivered, and as well received. Heis 
now stadying KMoglish law, in order to qual- 


as unlikely things have come to pass as that 


tron sat, 


tion in the halls of St. Stephens. 
Edinburgh, Scot. 


J. Be. Ss 


dared to talk broadly out in condemnation of | Mier, both signally failed. 


sevrofully derided inemorisls that were pre-| been there myself; there is not a single 
sented to them by their Christian fellow-| house or improvement on the west side! I 


shoulders are broad, and his fine flexible voice ! 


ify himself for the duties of a barrister; and*) institutions! 


he may yet be high Chancellor of England. 
ahd sit Gpon the wool-sack where his first 


no further. Her expeditions to Santa Fe and 
San Patricio is 
on the east bank of the Nueces. I have 


say when our army marched into the Mexi- 
ean Territory, and planted its batteries, bear- 
ing upon the Plaza of Matainoras, amidst 
the people fleeing from their cotton and su- 
gar fields—that the President of the United 
States made actual war upon Mexico. Eve- 
| ty man in America knows this to be true.— 
| Will a lie live forever? The President, no 
doubt, usurped power belonging only to Con- 
' gress; but Congress had just usurped pow- 
er belonging to the Senate—the Constitution 
had been overthrown, "This nation is corrupt; 
to talk of impeachment is worse than non- 
sense. Let the guiltless throw the first 
stone ! 

But we are at war, how shall we get out 
of it} Do you want moreland? ‘The appe- 
| tite of the great slave champion himself, is 
_glutted at last! Mr. Thompson says that 
| slavery cannot extend into Mexico. Why ? 
| They have there reached that delightful con- 
dition, upon which Southern patriots love to 
dwell; free labor is at the starving poinl.— 
Slave labor won't pay—it cannot, therefore, 
exist. Mexico can’t help us; she may cher- 
ish some recollections of by whom it was 
that she was rcbbed of a province as large as 
| France. ‘Therefore, Mr. Calhoun—honest 
| John—far-seeing John—patriotic John—be- 
gins to perceive danger to our Republican 





are applied for before the ist of July, 1848. 


Tsaac Treseott, Salem, 

Wm. Lightfoot,  ** 

Jas. Barnaby, _ oe 

Benj. S. Jones, “ 

J. Elizabeth Jones, ** 

Lot Holmes, Columbiana, 

T. Elwood Vickers, New Garden. 
B. NM. Cowles, Austinburg. 
Valentine Nicholson, Warveysburg. 
Dr. Abraham Brooke, Oakland. 

Il £. Poor, Richfield. 

Danl. L. Davis, New Vienna, 

13 Simeon Dickinson, Chagrin Falls, 
14 Saml. Brooke, Salem, 

15 H. M. Case, Rootstown, 

16 Lydia Irish, New Lisbon, 

17 Stephen Reed, F\lsworth, 

18 Jsaae T'rescolt, (se pledge,) Salem, 
19 W. J. Bright, Hartford, 

20 J. Millersack, Leesville, 

2 Horatio Roby, box 

22 S. S. Foster, Worcester, Mass. 

92 Caleb Greene, Southington, 

James Doud, Berlin, 
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Misrepresentations. 





We were sorry, the other eve.ing, to hear 
Mr. Delany say that the National Reform As- 


| sociation of Salem prohibited women and co- 


lered people from uniting with them. 

Some persons prejudiced against our Asso- 
ciation, doubtless told the speakers so; for we 
do not believe he desired to say anything 





‘Texasecannot claim beyond the Nueces,— 








which was not strictly true. ‘lhe correction 


If more is acquired, itis by my blood and | was, however, made by one of our members, 
treasure; by your blood and treasure—it is | who receiveé the thanks of the speaker for | 


| ours; not one foot of it belongs to ‘Texas.— | the correction. 


If George Thompson has attained to wealth It is Free territory, Free under the Consti- | 
and fame, it has never been by worshiping tution of the United States. It needs no or prejudiced against our Association, as to 
the wealthy great, or spending his talents in | Wilmot Proviso, Will the North be forev- ; think we desire to exclude women and colored 
the defence of wrong, however powerlul.— er thus gulled? y 
He has ever plead the cause of suffering hu- | 
manity, with a strong, earnest, eloquent en- institutions over poor Mexico; we want to 
thusiasin, since the day that he threw dis-' give the gospel to the miserable heathen!— 
may amongst the vestrymen of Clerkenwell, Is the spirit of hypocritical and fiendish pro- 
to the hour when he delivered his last ora-' pagandism never to Cie? You have lost ~~ 


‘Total annexation! we want to extend free 


| thousand men, and one hundred millions of | 


We don’t see how anybody can be so blind 


people 5 nothing is further from the fact.— 


| The women have several times attended our 
| meetings, and they have frequently been in- 


vited to attend, and urged to give us their in- 
fluence. We know that at least one colored 
person attended our meetings on one or more 





| money; and have possession of some four or 


and we know that there is noth- | 
/ing in our Constitution or By-Laws which 


| five of the most insignificant of the twenty- would prohibit any white or black person, 
four Mexican States! Will you work the | male or female, from participating in our meet- 
sum? Rt a a the ‘er of ~y 80 ings, or prevent any one from aiding us to 

i t great philanthropy an you levy the €X- carry out our objects in any way they could 
PP Soontiy mate oy. Gunter Mh CHF _ penses of the war from the duties at the sea- | exert theirinfluence. We hope to hear of no 


Cassius M. Clay and the War. 





ain, lifting his voice against the apprentice 
probation, from byndage to liberty, which | 
was to continue in operation for seven years 
in the West Indies. la 1834, the negroes 
in the British colonies were free. In 1835, 
full of joy at the triumph of justice and lib- 
erty in his own land, he went to America in 


A ~ + a ds with | more such charges against our Association in 
mond, Kentucky :—~ | mines be worked, when plander stands with | fyture.x—a. u. 
greedy hands to seize the accumulations of - 2 of 
‘The extreme dryness uf Mexico makes ir- labor! Will you forage on the enemy? Will The above article, from the Homestead o 
rigation necessary in most of the couotry,and one man sow, when another reaps? Let me this place, is worded in such a way—wheth- 
the scarcity of water, and the habits of the tell you, all hopes of drawing revenue from  t}o designedly or not—that one would think 
Levy contributions, | 


at a reception meeting given to him in Rich- | ports, when commerce has ceased? Will the 


tle Colony has’steod, thriven and red er to speed the advent of emancipation 
for the last twenty-five years, in this wild, | there. But the spirit of Slavery = far 
savage land. Now, if that influence be re- | more virolent in the land of Franklin and 
moved, which must be, if we separate from | John Quincy Adams, than ever it had been 
the American people, calling ourselves inde- | in Britain; for in the city where stands old 
while we are in a hopeless condi- | Fancuil Hall, the tar kettle was heated and 

tion, we shall be left exposed toanavaricions | the gibbet erected, in order to debate with 
world, who may trample us under foot, and | this foreigner, who bad dared to come from a 
our condition then would be worse than sla- land of hy and aristocracy to tell to 
itself, and the whole system of Coloni-| republican America that Americans were 





zation would then prove a curse than 
a blessing to the world. 
For though it is trae that there are great | 
given to Africa by Colonization, | 
and many hearts may in eternity be- | 
cause of the scheme, yet without help for 
years, the influence of heathenism would | 
overbalance the hee weet are com- 
moa among emigrants America, and the | 


| 


i 


course of twenty-five years we would not, 
be able to retaia our civilized povition with- | 


out hele to bovp sp our moral and Siterary in- 


Such help we have always wanted, and | 
we have had, nor would we heed it, tho’ | 
we were and should call ourselves | 

which name stands opposite to our true 
cireumstanees, which we should blush to | 
own were our true condition known to the. 


world at large.” . : 

ry mn, we lay this our condi- | 
tion before you, and we hope you will consi- | 
der the same, as you have encouraged us to 
leave the laud that 
here that we 


as we are in so 


F 


r our condition, and 
ost Sen - | 

» we t 
che noble of Colonieation will pos 
be frustrated by the poor caleulatium of a pro 


if ihe areyt Society has changed its Cone | 
stitution, and thegeby abrogated their supre- | 
macy to this colony, you we hope will again | 
resame yours relating to the Country of the | 


eg the cadet oberg apehed 
nS G ail 'we shal 
be fully plcanna | 






” Prom W. W.Divis, Edina, West Altice, 


to degeneracy is so great that in returned home 


men, 

If the life of George Thompson could have 
secured freedom to the American slave, we 
believe that he would have cheerfully laid it 
down; but neither duty nor utility called up- 
on him to needlessly ex: his precious life 
to the fury of a pro-slavery mob; and so, 
shaking from his feet the dust of New Eng- 
land's ground as a testimony against her, he 
to in favor of freedom 
where he at least to speak. He was 
engaged by the Peace Society of London, 


{bhp tlt te ntact a 
an international ar- 
itration policy ; and he also lifted his voice 


for the repeal of the Corn Laws, while the 
country was agitated fo her cure upon that 


stion. 
Five or six years ago, he went to India 
with the celebrated Parsee merehantand phi- 


ist, Tagore Baboo Dwaranath, and 
returned, after a short residence in the East, 
the accredited reprosentative of the emperor 
of Delhi. While in India, Mr. ‘Thompson 


ve us birth to come furned his attention closely to the policy of 


that corporation of merchant kings who sitin 
and sway the i of a great 
continent; and be made di i i 


villages. ‘The land itself is owned by a few 
large proprietors, not the least of whom are 
the priests. ‘The great mass of the people | 
are serfs, with but few more rights than A- | 
merican slaves. It is true that the children 
of serfs are not of necessity also serfs, but 
debt brings slavery, and the wages allowed | 
Ww law, almost always perpetuate it. Jere, 

l ny is the secret of the success of our atms.— | 
{ conversed freely with the tenantry and sol- 

diers in all Mexico, ands where they are not 








they say they care not who rules them, A-| 
meriean or Mexican masters. If all the Mex- 
iean soldiers were freeholders and freemen, 
not one of all the American army could escape | 
from her borders. "The soldiers are caught 
up in the Haciendas and the streets of the 

towns, by force confined in some prison or | 
convent, there drilled, clothed, armed, and 

then sent on to the regular army. Such men | 


! 


first oceasion. Of near one thousand soldiers 


. Mexico, not one hundred stood the bat-| 
tle.” 

‘The whole people do not exceed eight mil- 
lions. Of these, about two millions are white 
and mixed bloods; the remainder are native ' 
Indians. J never, in all Mexico, with the | 
exception of foreigners in the Capital, saw a ! 
single white mao at work. Wherever there | 
is slavery, there, labor is dishonorable—it is- 
more creditable to rob than to work! Yet 


cain Manufactures! As Rome was overrun 
by the Barbarians, so is Mexico now by the 
Americans. e slaves will not fight; the’ 





were neither creditable to their lonesty or 
Aye, if the reeking bloodstained 

soil of India bad a ie, there would arise 
sucha voice of accusation against British cu- 
idity, as would make this nation tremble. 
b eemeee = despotism, and 
carry vilization and good government 
into Indias baa enabled the Exst India Com- 
pany insidioasly to extend its territory over 
almost the whole of Hindoostun and north- 
ern-India, ftom Beloochistan in the north- 
west'to Assam in the Kast. Ah! it ia not be- 
nevolence, or love of liberty, that prompts a 
urerchant company to maintain thirty thou- 


asiasoeracy, aftera shagt rosidence, come home 


_ To bis friend lous Pereas@s, of N.Y, -aand fighting men. The sons of the British 
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ters are too few to defend ths atry.— 
Bigotry in religion has debased the mind; _ 
the corruptions of the Church have destrey- 
ed the mora!s of the people ; ihe onpgeostone 
of the masters have exhausted the lands.— 
Mexico is decreasing in population and te- 


ing, her public works falling to ruin, She 
has lived by the sword, she must perish by 
the sword. = ‘T'he time fur her to die has come! 
Yet, like South Carolina, she talks large.— 
She w Spain, Spain whipped France, | 
France world—and, consequently, Mexi- 
€0 is mistress of the world . ee filiy thou. 
said Améritans conquer eight millions of , 
Soals! Th® clergy plander the people, the 





people, collect the inhabitants into cities or | Mexico are delusive. 


the National Reform Association of Salem 


forage, distress the enemy, compel a peace! . : 
A neighbor of mine learned that a sheep would | threw open its doors of membership to all 
kill briars. After a time, 1 said, neighbor, | who choose to enter. The language, will 
— igre page my raat _ however, bear a different construction; and 
riars yes, said he, but they skilled the | ; : : 
sheep loo. If eight tillions of people could | the facts cited do not begin to prove that wo- 
be united to us on equal terms, enjoying se- | men or colored people are, or can be, admit- 
curity of property, freedom of the press and ted as members. We may be mistaken in 
of religion; it might well compensate for the | the character of its organization, but it has 
bleed wisteh ber boon eplit—=tue ‘Covel ites been represented to us a political association 


‘sent from Tolaca, to the aid of Santa Anna | coffi 


of farms and villages—the pangs and tears 


in Mexico | 


ities which the war here a 
brings in its train. 


The South has shown no such greatness of 


But will it be donet— | 
The past gives no assurance of such things. | 


filled with ‘Teligious enthusiasm against us, | of widows and orphans—the myriad calam- |—a$ much so as the Whig and Democratic 


parties; we have been told that it nominates 
didates for political offices, and presents 
their names as the National Reform Ticket, 





soul—she has not done for the children of doing in short, the general business of a po- 


her own soil, what she proposes to aliens of 
other lands? The North has given as no ev- 
idence of independence of spirit. 
on all oceasions, when a d 


She hus, 
of oppression 


how many coppers it would bring into her 
ers. "Giee her the price of blood, and she 
is always contemptibly tame. 


: Important from Canton. 


An arrival at New York direct from Can- 
ton, brings 11 days later intelligence. It 
brings news that six Englishmen had been 
barbarously murdered by the Chinese. Sir 
John Davis, the English governor of Hong 


Kong, had arrrived at Canton, and demanded | 


a 


for the out The demand was 





cers partly concluded to blockade Canton, 
bat their naval force was found to be insuffi- 
cient for the parpose. It was feared that 
these matters would terminate in a wat be- 
tween Great Britain and China. 
Laten.—The ship Sea Witch arrived last 
night 78 days from Canton. Four of the 
Chinese engaged in the late murder of Brit- 


trial. Immediate tranquility bad been res- 
tored, but there had been no permanent set- 
tlement between the Chinese and the English 
wuthorities. 

British sloop Seout and steamer Pin- 
to had been captored by several of the Chi- 
nese pirate craft which infest the sea coast of 
China... In aheit encounters with the Ea- 


| litical party, If this be so, there is a mani- 


| fest propriety in those who have no political 
' rights, standing aloof from its party machi- 


avow their resolution to desert or run, on the | was to be done, been too ready to ealenlate | PeTy- 


There would be nothing very wrong, in it- 
self considered, for women or colored people 
to attend the meetings of Clay Clubs or Polk 
Clubs, whose members would doubtless be 
glad to receive the aid of all who would be 

| willing to give their influence in favor of the 
‘one or the other; and the women—to say no- 
thing of the eolured people—would probably 
be invited so todo. The question of mem- 
bership would, however, be another matter; 


Mexico surpasses the slave States of Ameri- ’ refused. A consultation of the British offi- | and we are inclined to think that non-voters 


| would be about as acceptable to them, as to 
the National Reform Association of Salem. 

A. 11.—the editor of the Homesfead—says, 

“There is nothing in our Constitution or 

| By-Laws which would prohibit any white or 

| black person, male or female, from participat- 

| ing im our meetings, or prevent any one from 


— & : ~ ish subjects have been beheaded by the Chi- aiding us to carry out our objects in any way 
perce falling on Peay msn Lay | nese authorities, and 11 more are undergoing they could exerts their influence.”’ 


We have never seen their Constitution and 
_ By-Laws, and don’t know what they contain; 


* | put if A. H. @s Secrelary of the Association, is 


to be credited, there is certainly something in 
the Preamble to the Constitution—unless ve- 
ry recently amended—which does prohibit 


its menbers in carrying out their objects, but, 
from enjoying the equal rights and priviliges 
of membership. 

The following extract is from the minutes 
of a meeting of the Association held Feb. Sth 
1848: 

“On motion of John W. Faweett, the pro- 
position to so amend the Preamble to our Con- 
stitution as to admit those who were opposed 
to political action, was taken np, and after 
considerable discussion, for and against the 
amendment, it was negatived. 

Aaron Hincuman, 
Secretary.” 

Placing this extract by the side of the ex- 
tract from the J/omestead, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that A. H. as Secretary, and 
A. H. as Editor, differ materially in their tes- 
timony, if the article of the latter is to be un- 
| derstood as affirming that all who choose can 
\b bers of the A » and if 
| this is not 1ts meaning it is without point.— 
| Those who at the meeting of Feb, Sth, advo- 
cated the amendment referred to by the Sec- 
| retary, did so because they wished_to remove 
| a provision that forbid membership to a cer- 
tain class; those who opposed it, did so be- 
| cause they desiree the Constitution to conti, - 

ue to deny the right of membership to that 
| class; and we. are informed™that during the 
| discussion upon its merits, it was distinctly 
| Stated that Disunionists had no business to 
_ become members of the Association—that 
| they were not wanted. 

Did the resolution referred to, mean noth- 
|ing? Did the discussion upon it mean noth- 
ing? Does the extract from the minutes 
mean nothing? Ate these all child’s play ? 
If they mean something, what do they meant 
Is it that every one who ch may bec 
a member of the Association ? 

We are not disposed to question the right 
of the members of the Association to prohibit 
whom they choose from joining with them. 
They have a right to say that none but red- 
haired men may become members; but if 
they do, let tem not boast of their catholic 
spirit. If they deny the right of membership 
to any advocate of National Reform because 
of sex, color, country, or opinions upon other 
subjects, let them be honest enough to con- 
fess their exclusiveness, and pretend to no 
more than that whieh they really possess. 











The Revolution in Franee 


Will perhaps take some by surprise, though 
the tendency of things in that country has 
long been approximating to a radical change. 
Ever since her people first tasted of Republi- 
canism, bloody as the draught was, there has 
prevailed among them a restlessness, an in- 
quietude which the throne has tried in vain 
to suppress. ‘The seeds of liberal principles 
have been sown, the people have learned to 
feel the {want of something better than a 
monarchy; and though it would perhaps be 
difficult for them to tell just what they de- 
sire, or to be satisfi d with what they need, 
their very longings will in time work out the 
problem of a better government than they 
have yet had. Before this is accomplished 
there may be other hies established 
and other revolutions effected; for the Freneh 
are a mereurial people, and their pobitieal 
changes require scarcely more time than is 
necessary forthe waving of a magician’s 
wand—three days are ample time to revolu- 
tionize the Empire. 

We are not enough of politicians to pre- 
tend to speculate upon the effect which the 
French Revolution will exert upon the af- 
fairs of Curope. We know thatits influence 
must of course be felt in the councils of the 
Old World. Russia, England, Austria, Prus- 
sia and Italy will all be affected by it to a ve- 
ty considerable extent, and we hope and be- 
lieve that the movement will aid in the dis- 
semination of liberal principles, in the estab- 
lishment of governments that will recognize 
the equal rights of all. Apprehensions have 
been entertained that France would sustain 
Austria in an attempt to crush the Spirit of 
Progress that now gladdens with her smiles 
the vine-clad hills of Italy; but this fear will 
now be dismissed, and we trust that the iron- 
hearted Metternich will find that it is Aus- 
tria’s best policy to permit the people of Ita- 
ly to adopt lested, such 8 of re- 
form as they and Pivs may agree upon, 


0¢> The “ Incidents in the Life of an An- 
ti-Slavery Agent,” from the pen of Parker 
Pillsbury, are so true to life that those who 
have labored in the lecturing field, will as 
once recognize their correctness, and instinct~ 
ively recur to some of the dark and cheerless 
hours of their own experience, when theis 
path was lighted scaseely by a ray of hope. 

Ile who goes forth to preach repentance to 
a wicked and perverse people—to eombat na- 
tiqnal sins and rebuke popular wrong, has a 
hard and rugged way to travel. And we have 
often thought that if some of those do-little, 
give-nothing abolitionists who, object to pay- 
ing a lecturer for his services, and try hard 
to persuade themselves that they are doing 
as they would be done by, could be induced 
to take the field for a few Months, they would 
return, if not sadder, yet wiser; and would 
be constrained to admit the urgent necessity 
that existed for such Jaborers, and the unrea- 
sonableness of expecting them to toil without 
the hire which is tichly the laborer’s due.— 
After such an experience—brief, though it 
might be—they would be able to tell others 
how unjust is the tco prevailing opinion that 
the lecturer is bound to make more sacrifices 
than the Merchant, the Mechanic, the Manus 











glish vessals, some 2 or 300 were killed and certam class, not from participating in the | facturor, or the Farmer. 


esptnred—.irg us. . 


a 











To those Owing for the Bugle. 


| Cassius M. Clay 


General Items. 


I wish to say a few words to you, especial- ‘Is somewhat of a riddle afterall. He once} ‘There are from twelve to thirteen hundred 


ly to those who have received bills showing drew down upon him the bitterest hatred of idiots in Massachusetts, and it was recently 


the amount of their indebtedness to the Bu- 


gle. 


I made myself responsible for the payment 


of all deficiencies which should result from 


the publication of the Bugle up to the Ist of 


October last. ‘The subseription money which 


you have withheld, 7 have been obliged to. 
advance in order to pay for printing the pa-— 


a pro-slavery community, and the vengeance 
! ofa Lynch committee for his advocacy of 
emancipation in Kentacky. Then in the 
twinkling of an eye, and with as much fa- 
cility as a conjurer plays his tricks, he came 
forward in an entirely different character—a 
volunteer bound for the American camp in 
Mexico, booted and spurred, armed and e- 


per which you have received. ‘The Bugle -quipped, and prepared to do battle for the 


has been furnished you at my expense, and. 
I am now greatly out of pocket, and need the | 


money at once. You have received bills in- 


forming you of the amount owing by you at_ 
the time mentioned, and in some instances, | 


extension of slavery. Aftera reasonable dis- 
play of patriotism within the stone walls of 
a Mexican prison, looking out from between 
the bars of his cage like a captive Lion, he 
returns to his home to be feted and praised 


inclusive of a part which is due to the Socie- | by the very men whose mobocratic violence 


ty for the paper since that date. 


destroyed his press and endangered his life. 


I do not wish to appear too importunate, | But there came another change—a change, 


but I will ask you if the case was reversed 


at least, in the estimation in which such hold 


would you not think it unkind in me to with- | him. 


hold payment? Certainly you would! I will 
further state that I have been, and am_ still 


euffering from ill health occasioned by cxees- 


sive labor in the Anti-Slavery cause. I am 
but slowly recovering, and am very much in 
need of what is due me. 
fore another week passes after reading this 


Will you not be- | servations. 


Cassius, having visited Mexico, is dispo- 
| sed to talk some of what he has seen there; 
| and it appears that the Mercantile Library 
| Association of Baltimore invited him to give 
—if not his experience—tLe result of his ob- 
Now Mexico is a fruitful theme 


for lecturers; a great deal can be said of its 


statement, forward the amount of your bills, | climate, its people, its institutions, and its 


and have’the satisfaction ef feeling you have | Anglo-Saxon invaders. 


discharged your indebtedness. 


And as these things 
| don’t all have to be said in the same way, 


Those who have paid for the first two vol-| the eharacter of a lecture on Mexies depends 
umes, owe at this date a little over one dol- | very much upon the character of the person 
| who gives it—Sam Houston, that froth of 


lar on the third. Will they not also forward 
this amount to James Barnaby. 
Respectfully, 
SAML. BROOKE, 
Salem, March 27, 1813. 


P. S. When mest convenient you can 


enclose the amount of your bills to my- | 


self, Ss. B. 


Consistency. 


- The old saying that “consistency is a jew- 
ell,”’ came upon us with painful force a few 
days since as we read the following lines 
‘TO HARRY OF THE WEST. 
Come, brothers, rouse, let’s hurry out, 
To see our honored Guest: 
For lo! in every street they shout, 
‘Brave Harry of the West!’ 


The City now is all awake, 
And in her laurels dressed, 

And voices make the welkin shake 
For larry of the West. 


‘The women, too, and children sweet, 
Ate singing with the rest, 

And weaving garlands in the streets 
For Harry of the West. 


. Old Broadway now is all alive, 
And every hearst seems blest 
As th’ word goes roand, ‘he’ll soon arrive, 
Brave Harry of the West.’ 


Behold! the aged Statesman comes! 
In highest honors dressed ; 


No ‘ring hero ever shone 
Like larry of the West. 
Nor shall a party feeling dare 
‘Vo raise one narrow test, 


But ell shall in the tribute share, 
‘To Harry of the West. 


For th’ glorious day is coming near 
When Wrong shall be redressed, 

And Freedom’s Star shine bright and clear 
On Harry of the West. 


Then hail! all-hail! thrice-honor'd Sage, | 


Our most distinguished guest! 
We'll venerate thy good old age, 
Brave Harry of the West! 


Now there is nothing very remarkable in, 


| 


' 





Texas rascality, would give a very different 

| discourse from what might be expected, of 
Henry C. Wright. 

But to return to Cassius M. Clay’s lecture 

in Daltimore—the city where Charles ‘I’. 

Torrey was lered. + The t 


i 


hae seceded Tad "2 - 


—— -_— = 1 
| state to what ends their wrongs, (often repea- | age of the Federal Government, a majorit 

‘ ted) would carry them if one of those persons | in the National Convention, who will nomi- 
/ concerned in running off negroes was caught. | nate a candidate in accordance with their 


| Slave property is so insecure in this vicinity | 
that their value is much depreciated. ‘The | 
owner, when he wants or is furced to realize, | 
is compelled to submit toa sacrifice, and | 
all because the citizens of other States, and 
| for aught we know of this State, will contin- | 
ue to assist negroes to run away from their | 
owners.—S!. Louis New Era. | 
| 


‘stated by Gov. Briggs in a ‘Temperance mee- 
ting in Boston, that from eleven to twelve 
hundred of them were born of drunken par- 
ents. 


Cast iron chimney pieces are being sub- 
stituted in some of the New England States 
for those of wood and marble. ‘They can be 
bronzed or otherwise colored, and are said to 
be very tight, beautiful, and durab! 


-— 


Astounding News from Europe! | 
REVOLUTION IN FRANCE? | 


Louis Philippe Abdicated—Royal Family fled | 
to England—National Guard joined in| 
with the People—Palais Royal and Tuil- | 
leries Sucked—.1 Republican Government | 
called for! 

The steamer Cambria arrived at Boston 
on mer morning bringing the astounding | 
news of a Revolution in France. | 

Accounts from Paris state that Louis Phil-— 
ippe had abdicated, that the Royal family | 
had left Paris, and it is said tliat they had 
landed at Dover, England. 

. The National Guard and the people rose 

onthe 23d ultimo, and at 12 o’elock the Pal- 

was attacked and soon fell into the 
hands of the populace. Five hundred lives 
are said to have been lost. Gen. Lamoriciere 
was seriously if not mortally wounded. ‘The 

Palaise Royal was sacked. 

A regency under the Dutchess of Orleans 
was proposed and rejected. ‘The House re- 
fused to allow the family of Louis Philippa 
to resign the throne. 

All Paris is in the hands of the National 
Guards and the people. ‘The Tuilleries were 
sacked and the ferattare burnt. 

The N. Y. Express gives the following 
explanation of the cause that Jed to the Rev- 
olution: 

«The discussion in the French Chamber 
of Deputies (to which we briefly alluded as 
progressing at the last dates by the Britan- 
nia,) having occupied not less than nineteen 
sittings, have it will be seen resulted just as 
Guizot predicted they would do, if carried 





It is asserted that there are five original 
Tom ‘Thumbs now travelling in the United 
States, and fifty of the identical wooden leg 
of Santa Anna captured at Cerro Gordo now 
being exhibited. 





The House of Representatives has killed 
off Jethro Wood’s cast iron plow bill. ‘Phis 
wil] save the farmers fifty cents on each plow 
they buy. 


‘The fundamental law of Universal Angle- 
Saxondom is thas stated; ‘We want—we 
take—help yourselves if you can.” 





In 1839 the number of paid letters trans- 
mitted by the British Post Office department, 
in England, was seventy six millions; in 
1817, it had increased to three hundred and 
twenty two million. So much for cheap 
postage. . 


The coming election for President will be 
held on the same day inall the States—Tues- 
day, Nov. 7th. 

The population of ltaly consists of about 
twenty five millions; it is supposed that eigh- 
teen millions of them are in favor of liberal 








that ke would speek, drew a large and fash- 
ionable audience. Instead of expatiating on 
tie rude barbarity of the Mexicans, their de- 
ficiency in the knowledge of the arts, their 
political and religious enslavement, and the 
need which existed for sending cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and infantry missionaries with bayo- 
nets and bibles, paxhians and prayer-bocks, 
revolvers and religion to civilize and chris- 
tianize them, he asserted that ‘*Mexico is in 
advance of, or at least equal to, the slavehol- 


"ing States of America in the arts, agricul- 


ture, freedom, civil rights and polished man- 
ners.” This came like a peal of thunder 
from a clear sky, and what could his audi- 
ence do but hiss? And hiss they did to their 
own satisfaction; and as he repeated the sen- 
timent, and brought forward facts to prove it, 
the tumult increased, and some apprehended 
that a more decided mobocratic demonstra- 
tion would ensue. As soon as the noise had 
subsided, so that the speaker could be heard, 
he very significantly remarked, “Ia Mexico, 
they do not have those mobs which are so 
frequent in the South.” Finding that he 
would not be gagged, his audience permit- 
ted him to say his say, and make compari- 
sons between Mexico and the South very un- 
favorable to the latter, and even to declare, 
that taking all circumstances into considera- 
tion he was oppased to this Republic exten- 
ding its freedom there. 

We understand that Cassius has been wri- 
ting a book on Mexico, which is now in 
press. It will doubtless have a large cir- 
culation, though if it contains sentiments as 
heretical as his Baltimore speech, the South 
will place it in the category of incendiary 
publications. 

Granan'’s Macazine—April. 
This No. contains as its chief embellish- 


on as begun. France is revolutionized. A 
dynasty is overthrown. We believe thatthe 
last shred of monarchism is blown to the 
winds forever, and that the throne, torn by 
the citizens of Paris from the Palace of the 
Tuilleries, wi!l never again be set up in 
France. ‘The revolution does not seem tous 
to bear the slightest similarity to those of 
1789 and 1830. Itis more the result of de- 
liberation, more the development of a princi- 
ple,—the inevitable crisis of a persevering 
opposition, onthe part of a weaker against a 
stronger power. 
On Saturday, the 12th, when, (upon the 
discussion of the amendment to the Address, 
roposed by M, Sallandronze, in favor of 
| Parliamentary R+ form,) M. Guizot came for- 
ward, and in the name of the Cabinet declar- 
ed that, looking at the actual state of France 
and ef Europe, it would be most imprudent 
p * ‘ to entertain the question at present, and pre- 
and we are ing! that Its patronage warrants dicted that it must inevitably lead to a disso- 
this measure. "Tis about as near a True | jation of the Chamber; when, afier such a 
Democrat as a political paper can be; and is | debate, he refused to enter into any engage- 
now so far ahead of the Whig party, that | nent as to the future, but declared that as 
they cannot see it, or recognize itas one of | soon as he had induced the various portions 
: a ’ .. , | Of the conservative party to come to some un- 
their banners. Though differing with it in} 4 ding on the ion, he would bring 
its views of duty in relation to the Govern- | the matter officially forward: it was to have 
ment, yet we would not let this blind us to | been expected that the popular excitement 
the fact that it is doing a good anti-slavery | would be very great, especially when the 
pare | vote against the amendment was so decided. 
work; and when the Disunionists have| yom this time to the 22d of the month, 
smoothed down the ragged places and faith- the excitement increased. On that day, a 
fully performed their duty as the pioneers of Reform Banquet, as it was called, was to be 
anti-slavery pregress, we trust that the ez- | held; a re-union of the friends of reform,— 
A -),... | and at which from the excited state of popu- 
celsior movements of the Democrat will bring | j,, feeling and from past experience, it was 
it up to where they now stand. | anticipated that trouble might arise. Orders 
aeneneegaiues bee issued by the Government to occupy 
Wiuiams, the Democratic candidate for pPatis by a strong military force, under Bug- 
Governor of New Hampshire, has been elec- | coud, ond to disperte ail pesembleges. by 
it P P | force, while Guiz st preservered an impertur- 
ted by a majority of between two and three nable coolness to the very last; a coolness, 
thonsand. General Sam Houston found time | almost cynical and defiant. Against the hot 
to leave his seat in Congress, and go down , 28saults of Odillon Barrot and others, he did 
he Granite State to strengthen the hands | but interpene the. claiple somark thet ble ed- 
to te , dunes th | ministration would do their duty, and while 
of the pro-slavery democracy. We are told | occupying their present positions, would ne- 
that the Whigs and Independent Democrats 


ver waver from their policy. 
polled a larger vote than they ever did before, 
but their candidate was defeated. 


s, While the balance desire that the 
old spate of things may be retained. 





The Queen of Spain kas had sixteen phy- 
sicians in attendance or consultation—if she 
survives, it will be by a miracle. 


The agent of Louis Phillipe has recently 
purchased an extensive property in New 
York; so it may be that the present, or late 
King of the French,—whichever he is or was 
—designs chosing his days in the land which 
gave him shelter in his earlier vears, and con- 
ferred upon him the oflice of pedagogue, and 
title of Knight of the Birchen Rod. 


Tue Tave Democrat has been enlarged, 








views.” 

“Now Tam free to say for mysclf, and 
as I have already said to the inembers of this 
Convention, | say so with the inore freedom 
because it is of no kind of consequence what 
my action may be, that J Aave never enter- 
tained but one opinion in regard le the brafiie 
in human flesh, and buying and selling live 
bodies, and thal is an unqualified aversion and 
diszu-t for it; and while [ would give to those 
States where it exists the security which the 
Constitution has given to it, the moment they 
step an inch beyond this, they attract the 
public attention and invise a discussion of 
the evils of Slavery. ‘hey do so enawisely, 
and I regret it; but whenthey do so, the free 
white people of this state will discuss and 
condemn it. ‘The idea of marching in the 
19th century, with the immense power of 
this free republic, upon an enfeebled and 
half-civilized people and forcing upon them 
the institution of Slavery which they reject, 
and make it a fundamental article of a treaty 
of peace that they shall be guarded against, 
is so repugnant to my sense of what ts due 
not megely to the superior magnitude aud 
strength of our own country, butso disgrace- 
ful to our free institutiens, and 60 pregnant 
with evil to the people of both coantriess that 
if 1 could be satisfied that this war és prosecu- 
ted to plant human slavery in Mexico, devoud 
though [ am to the glory, honor, welfare and 
progress of the United States in every pul- 
sation of my heart, in every breath of my life, 
in every fibre of my system, so he/p me God, 


T would join the Mexicans tomorrow in resis: 5 


ling such oppression! (Applause.) Not on- 
ly this, but { would pledge myself to recruit 
among the freemen of this State, armies, 
while the kingdom of Pelkdom was recrui- 
ting sifigle men.” 


, Base and Contemptible. 


We see by the Baltimore Correspondence 
of the National Era, that a Colored Division 
of the Sons of ‘Temperance in that city, has 
been forced to disband; and that too wt the 
instance of one professing himself to be a 
member of that, generally, excellent frater- 


nity. 

The vocabulary of the English language 
does not afford words sufficiently strong to 
denounce the authors of such base and con- 
temptible treatment of a disarmed and de- 
fenceless pee But a few years since a 
number of reptiles * clothed with a little brief 
authority,’ and a legally constituted band of 
civil brigands, who seek to prey upon the vi- 
tals of those whom a base prejudice has be- 
reft of that sting with which nature has pro- 
vided even the humblest inseet, to defend 
itself against the op; rT, presented, as a 
nuisance, of course, a Masonic Lodge, and 
forced those who had bound themselves to- 





gether in love and confidence, for the purpose | 
of advancing their mutual happiness and the | y 06, gave hotice yesterday of a bill to pro- 


happiness of those around them, to sever 
those affectionate ties, and scatter the fruits 
of their wonted labors like chaif from the 
thrasher. 

Why such cruel persecution? Why hunt, 
and goad, and crush those whom your jeity 
tyranny and unnatural inhumanity have al- 
ready weighed down with oppression? ‘Think 
you that the eye of Him who rules the desti- 
nies of the world, and before whom, if there’s 
truth in Divine revelation, ae must appear 
and answer for such an unhallowed crusade 
against ‘God's poer,’ does not look down ia 
anger upon such open iebellion against his 
‘law ot love’ as you daily commitin your 
cruel unkindness against those whom man- 
hood, magnanimity and charily, should prompt 
you, at least, to have compassion on? 

The day of retribution ‘must and will 
come.’ Whata momentous subject for the 
reflection of the friends of justice and right, 
to say nothing of philanthropists! * Minis- 
ters of grace,’ you who claim to be the ap- 
puinted of God, you who are sent to ‘rebuke 
sin,’ and preach * deliverance to the onptive,’ 
you who stand as the beacon of right, and 
the advocates of all the constituents of chris- 
tian charity, can you, will you, suffer such 
wrongs, such outrageous wrongs, to be in- 
flicted upon an unollending and defenceless 


— 


——_=__— + - 





Guenguattie of the Dallimore Sun. 
Passage of the Ten Regiment Bill. 


Washisigton, Mareh 17, 9 P. M- 

In the Senate, this evening, when Mr. 
Cass had concluded on the ten regiment bill, 
the debate was continued by Messrs. Web- 
ster and Calhoun in reply, and by Jefferson 
Davis, Westcott, Butler, Clayton, Niles, 
Foote, Cass, Crittenden, Douglass, Under- 
wood, Johnson of La., and Downs. 

At eight o'clock the vote was taken on the 
passage of the bill, and resulted affirmatively 
as fullons—Yeas 29, Nays 19. 

Extract of a ictter from a distinguished offi- 
cer al Vera Cruz, dated March 4. 

“IT see hy the netrspapers from Mexico, 
Gen. Scott turned over the command of the 
army to Gen. Butler, on the 18th February. 
Gen, ‘Towson left here en the 26th February 
for Puebla. Gen. Twiggs gave him the best 
escort he could—a company of 24 dragoons, 
and one piece of artillery. He considered 
the escort sinall, but it was the best he could 
do. The road frum this to Mezice is by no 
means safe for small parties. ‘The General, 
sent, the 19th of last month, a detachment 
of ninety cavalry (volunteers) to Origaba, to 
escort a train from that place. About 20 
miles from here they encountered about 500 
| or GOO guerrillas, “a lost 1 Lieutenant kill- 

ed, and 5 men—the Mexican loss is said to 
Le 25. ‘They (the Americans) had to make 
a rapid movement, leaving their dead wnDuri- 
ed, and their wagons, which the Mexicans 
burned. ‘They say they whipped the Mexi- 
cans, as volunteers never acknowledge a de- 
feat. lt is said that Santa Anna has now 
with him some 800 men, and is rapidly re- 
cruiting. All that section of the country 
(the vicinity of Gaxaca) has declared they 
will not recognise the treaty su to be 
recently made by Mr. Trist others. I 
do not think we shall have a peace as 

as Sauta Anna is in the couniry. Fer the 
last six weeks, uatil the last few days, we 
were amused by the report of his intention to 
quit Mexico, and his applying for passports, 
&c. Now, it is generally believed he will 
soon take the field, at the head of such a 
force as he can raise. If he does, some smal} 
escort or post will suffer, 

“If something is not done with the sick 
here, aid that soon; the mortality will be 
great this summer. If could be .remc- 
ved to Pass Christian, or he Bay of St. Lou- 
is, hundreds of lives might be saved, It is 
now as warm here as we have it ia the Uni- 
ted States in August, and some vomito, but 
not yet an epidemic.”—Union bith iust. 

Oy" The Washington correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Herald, proclaims. 





| is beginning to work. 











A light ina dark place! Give the devil 
j his due! Would you think it? Judge Wiek 
of Indiana, whom I had given over to hard- 
ness of heart, and a perpetual crook of the 


| hibit the importation of slaves into the Dis- 
| triet of Columbia! Think of that! The 
example of the Grand Turk, who lately pro- 
hibited the slave markets v4 Sovamnatineriey 
Vashington may in 

due time begin tg think it not quite eredith- 
\ ble, that slave-coffles should be marched in 
and marched out of the Capital of the nation, 
| right under the flags that float from our Cap- 

1 


| Blizabeth Borton, Selma, $1,00-196 
_ Wm, Gray, Benton, 1,50-125 
| R. Jordan, “ 2,00-110 
' Eliz. Patterson, Salem, 2,25-112 


Battles & Swords, Milibrook, 2,50-137 
| E; Brennimen, “ 2,50-137 





A. L. Harper, Somerton,, 1,00—79 
Eli Cadwalader, Lowellville, 2,81-191 
Dallas Cadwalader, Fallston, 219-188 
i Moses Votaw, Bucks, 1,21-135 
| ve ter, Marlboro, 1,71-136 
J. Uf. Day, Limaville, 1,50-164 
| Jesse Brothers, Hillsville, 2,25—95 
! Jno, Whitaere, Penn, 2,00-133 


1A. F. Page, Alexandria, 1,00-154 


the above doggerel. Itis such as the Whig | ment,a portrait of General Scott, who is quite 
papers throughout the land teem with, such a good looking wholesale murderer; and who 
as the spirit of man-worship has offered to is not, by the way, any more guilty than the 
the Ashland slaveholder thousands of times. | State which commanded the deeds of blood 
It is just what we might expect to fall from | he did, or the Church which sanctions them. 
the lips of the blind devotee of Whiggery ; | But the criminality of Church and State does 


it would seem in place coming from such a | not, of course, justify him. 


quarter, but it is painful in the extreme to re- 
member that Tue Hutcninsons so far for- 


A poem by Longfellow, wriflen for the pre- 
sent No. will be found on our fourth page. 


got themselves as thus to greet Henry Clay | Harriet 3. Winslow has furnished an article 


on his recent electioneering tour to New 
York. 
borne so many public testimonies in favor of 
equal rights, whose noble-song in which they 
declare ‘* We're the friends of Freedom” is 
as well known as their names, have yielded 
to the force of the popular curfent, and been 
Aonored with the notice of that plunderer of 
God's poor. We can't tell how sorry we 
are that they threw themselves into the way 
of a temptation they were unable to resist; 


and we can readily appreciate the feelings of | 


a friend, who, upon reading the verses, ex- 
claimed, “I can’t bear to think that the 
Ilutchinsons lived to make and sing that 
song.” 

Had they improved the opportunity which 
their introduction to Henry Clay afforded, to 
rebuke him for his crimes—to have sung 
such an anti-slavery lectare as he never be- 
fore heard, and have refused to touch the 
hand that was red with their brothers’ blood 
as O'Connell did the handgf all slavehold- 
ers, it might have been his salvation. But 
the Ashland man-thief achieved a victory 
over them which a Philadelphia mob was 
powerless to effect; and he can now boast to 
his southern confederates in wrong, that the 
Hutchinson family—the anti-slavery min- 
strels of New Hampshire, have sought his 
presence, have sung a song in praise of his 
character; and that in retarn he has done 
them the honor of giving his hand, not only 
to the brothers, but to the sister too. 

Alas! that jt should be so. 


| 


| Though he be a sable brother, 


| 


addressed to the author of **’The Raven,” a 


Yes! the Hutchinsons, who have | poem well know to the reading community. 


We extract from it the following lines: 


treat him 
kindly as another! 


| Ah, perhaps the world has scorned him for 





that luckless hue he wore ; 
No stich narrow prejudices can he know whom 

Love possesses— 
Whom one spark of Freedom blesses. Do 

not spurn him from thy door, 

st Love enter nevermore ! 
Oy In the extracts from Giddings’ speech 

which we give on our first page, will be found, 
among much excellent matter, some unde- 
served compliments to the Whig party for 
its opposition to the Mexican war. One of 
the first movements of the Representatives of 
the party, in relation to this matter, was to 
vote that the war existed by act of Mexico, 


and provide men and money to accomplish | 
the deeds of infamy which the American ar- | 


my have since perpetrated in the territory of 
that unfortunate Republic. And one one of 
last deeds which history has recorded, was 
its vote of thanks to those who lent them- 


selves to the work of slaughter and rapine, | 
The idea that the Whigs, as a party, ever op- | 


posed the war, or oppose it now, is but a po- 
litical fiction, in this ease, a party hallucina- 
tion in which the wish of the speaker was 
father to the thought. 


QJ One thousand, one hundred and forty- 
four legal voters petitioned the Massachu- | 
setts Legisiatare for ‘a peaceable secession 
of that State from the American Union. | 


Afterall, itwas a contest as to who should 
have the honor to give the most prominent 
support to a pro-slavery constitution—a pro- 
fessed abolitionist, or one who is said to be 
ne hater of slavery. 

Eccrestastican Trian.—The Rev. Jas. 
Hardy of Lowell, has been tried during the 
last week, by a Council of Ministers and 
Laymen, on the charge of Lying, and sus- 
pended from the ministry. 





If all the Reverends who are guilty of ly- 
ing were suspended from the ministry, there 
would be many vacant pulpits in the land.— 
| Within the small circle of our acquaintance 
' we could name several who have become so 
| accustomed to misrepresent the movements 

of reformers, they ean hard!y speak of them 
| without telling a bouncer. But such lying, 
| we suppose, the church would hardly feel 
disposed to take cognizance of, inasmuch as 
| it is done for her especial! benefit. 

Cause and Effect. 
| We know that every effect has its prece- 
| ding cause, and every cause its subsequent 
_ effect ; it is sometimes difficult, however, to 
trace the connection between them, but not 
| 80, we think in the following case. 
Cause. 

A gentleman informed the editor of Cist's 
, Cincinnati Advertiser, a few days since, that 

daring the past year he had helped off tour 
| hundred and thirty-five runaway slaves, and 
| only five of them had been caught,—/%tis- 
burgh Despatch. 


Ervect. 

The Abolitionists continue to tamper with 
the fidelity of slaves in this community,— 
Yesterday a citizen was under the necessity 
of applying to a Jastice of the Peace fora 
warrant to commit two of his negroes to jail, 


| whom he had reason to believe were about 


starting for Canada, under the guidance of 
white men. So great has been the annoy- 
ance to slaveholders in this particular, that 
as much as we believe in the law abiding 
Spirit of our citizens, we ere not prepared to 














vention of the *Radieal Democracy,’ held at 





put forth by the slave power, to prevent any 
restriction on slavery therein, from ever being 
incorporated in our laws. Shall these efforts 
be met by counter action, or shall we prove 
false to liberty, false to the great mission ef 
our country, and false to our own rights and 


s as old as the principle of the existence of 
man. ‘There is not a homan being, whatew- 
er he may say, whatever may be his local or 
sebtional prejudices, that does not know or 
acknowledge that the traffic in human flesh 
is a disgrace to any people claiming any par- 
ticle of civilization or Christianity. ‘The ad- 
dress | had the honor to report goes on to 
show that this common principle of humani- 
ty has been the acknowledged rule of action 
of the Repulfican party of the Union until a 
very recent time. - That while the Democra- 
cy of the State, under the lead of the patriot 
Tompkins, decided to abolish Slavery as an 
evil and disgrace to the State, the patriots of 
the South heartily and cheerfully united with 
therm in all measures which had limitation 
of Slavery for their object and the metiora- 
tion of that institation for their end. It has, 
however, suited the purposes of politicians 
of the present day to set up a new test and 


this curse to be spread over this wide domain! 
‘There are men among us, base enough to per- 
mit it, but such, we hope, will prove rare in 
the free States. 


™~ 


more territory,” has proved, as we always 
told them it would,a = ye a 
to declare that this great principle e@nll be | Let them now come back, as some of them 
abandoned at the Sppedenblng Presidential jalready hare, to the original platform, and 
election, and they cateulate onthe love of | labor with their old friends to regain the 
office to sway the Republicans of the State, ground which hae been lost through their 
and to secure, by the exercise of the patron- | means.— Mass. Spy. 














y eople, without raising your voices in tones , Jus. Carroll, Port Carbon, 1.00-160 
Well, the banquet in the twelfth aron-dis- Pr > aed against pe iavens vampyres, the | Jas. Jellisen, Deerfield, la. 1,00-113 
sement was felinquished, and France was | white livered carrions, who eould so openly | Jno. Gardner, Hubbard, 1,50—95 
revolutionized. This was taken as the test | abuse the image of their God ? Stewart & Jacobs, Youngstown, —1,50-126 
of the Government's disposition on the sub- Such treatment is truly humiliating; when- | Jerry Lowden, Franklin Mills, 1,00—85 
ject of reform, and the strong 1 ever we make any attempt, however humble, | F’. Barnard, Liberty, : 2,00-132 
The King and the Minister fled. The last | 14 elevate ourselves in the scale of society, | Archibald Stewart, Berksville, — 1,00-167 
test as to the state of public opinion was then | ang protect ourselves and our people, against | Jno. Duquier,, * 1,00-187 
applied. The Dutchess of Orleans, carrying | vice and immorality, ere the scheme is half , 0. A. Hatch, Bundysbarg, 1,00—83 
her children in her hand, went to the Cham- | matured, the hand of the o pressor is sacrili- | Jas. Barsley, Granger, 1,00-186 
ber of Deputies, when it ®as proposed that giously laid upon us, our hopes blasted, and | Jas. W. Covey, Ilytia, 2,00-101 
her son, the Count of Paris, should be de- | efforts prostrated; and yet we are told that | Jno. W. Curtis, Farmington, 1,00-180 
clared King of Feanes, and she the Regent. | we are degraded, paupers, drunkards and | Orlando Eastin, % 1,00-180 
The q was briefly, without | thieves, and cursed because we are not sober | J. Frantz, Salem, , 50-161 
a result; the sitting was concluded in haste, | and virtuous. Baltimore is a contemptible | Wm. Palmer, Flushing, 3,00-125 
and then the le and the National Guards | jole—the very concentration of base oppres- | Chas. Cox, Mt. Union, 1.00-112 
— into py ae yey radely ° ps 4 | sion and petty tyranny. —r.—Pitishurgh Mys- gis Ried, — ' 1,00-180 
maar rae os cine of oo French aoe we tery. - J no, ean melds 
the members of the ‘Ex-Chamber of Peers,’ Slave Territory Eliza Morgan, Marlboro, 2,50-208 
were interdicted from again meeting, and the A. J. Blackbird, Twiusburg, 75-136 
revolution was complete! — Thos. Meacher, Brunswick. 2,00-129 
—- —_—— Should the Treaty which has just been rat- | Allen Richmond, Newton Falls, 2,88-136 
Year Prince John! ified by our Government, be also ratified by | Alva Doud, “ bd 2,00—95 
the Mexican Government, it will give us an Joseph Kiagsbary, Troy, 1,00=187 

al extent of new territory, larger than the whole Joseph Nash, “ 1,00~ 

We clip the following paragraphs from | of the old thirteen States, more than ten times | Wa. Ward, Salem, 1,75-1 
the speech of John Van Bang (late Attor- | as large as all New England, and sufficient- | Henry Rankin, * 2,00-111 
ney General of New York) at the State Von- | ly extensive to make ONK HUNDRED) Wm. Hanna, * 300-104 


STATES, each larger than Massachusetts! | Klisha Erwin, Marlboro, 2,65-135 


Utica. By the Mexican 4 Slavery could = ex- 3 Porscidgn, Heeuliion 378119 
“) i ist in this territory, but n0 provision for its; Wm. Frazier, Ravenna, 75-12 
shasedocien tony ood Piaplghe. OThe princi. continued exclusion therefrom, is contained | Erastus Eels. New Lisbon, 3,00 
le of resistance to the institution of Slavery | im the treaty, and the utmost efforts will be 


0<7" Please take notice, that in the ae- 
knowledgement of subscription money for the 


| Bugle, not only is the amount received pla- 


ced opposite the subscribers name, but alsa 
the number of the paper to which he has 


interests. under the Constitation, rs ag ata | paid, and which will be found in the gutside 
| column of figures. 





(¢7-"PHE SUBSCRIBERS toke this op~ 


These who abandoned the issue of “no | portunity of informing theis fiends and the 
more slave territory,” at a time when it was public generally that they bave commenced 
taking such strong hold of the public mind, the Wholesale Groce . 
that it soon would have controlled the legis. warding business, under the rm of Gilmore, 
lation of the. country, if all its professed friends | 
had proved true, have much to answer for. | them will receive 
Their defection paralyzed the movement when | the reveption ef such, 1 
well under Way, and their substitute, of * no | acceptances if desived—eharges reas 


Commission and For- 
Porter & Moore. All eonsignments made to 
prompt attention, U 
will give liberal 
Address Gilmore, Porter & Moore, No 26, 
west Front street, Cincinnati. 
HIRAM S, GILMORE, 
ROBERT PORTER, 
AUGUSTUS G. MOORE, 
Ciacianati, Way 4, 1817. 
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POETRY. 
From Graham's Magazine. 


The Fire of Drifi-Weod. 


~ 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


We sat within the farm-house old, 
Whose windows looking o'er the bay, 

Gave to the sea-breeze, damp aid cold, 
An easy entrance, night and day. 





Not far away we saw the port,— 
The strange, old-fashioned, silent town— 
The light-house,—the dismantled fort,— 
The wooden houses, quaint and browa. 


We sat and talked until the night 
Descending filled the little room; 

Our faces faded from the sight, 
Our voices only broke the gloom. 


We spoke of many a vanished scene, 
Of what we once had thought and said, 
Of what had been, and might have been, 
And who was changed, and who was dead. 


And all that fills the hearts of friends, 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 
Their lives thenceforth have separate ends, 

And never can be one again. 


The first slight swerving of the heart, 
‘That $ are powerless to express, 
And leave it stiil unsaid in part, 
Or say it in too great excess. 


The very tones in which we spake 

Had something strange, I could but mark ; 
‘The leaves of memory seemed to make 

A mournful susiling in the dark. 


Of: died the words upon our lips, 
\ As suddenly, from out the fire 
Built of the wreck of stranded ships, 
“The flames would leap, and then expire. 


And, as theit splendor flashed and failed, 
We thooghtof wrecks upon the main— 

Of ships dismasted, that were hailed, ~ 
And sent no answer back again. 


The windows rattling in theit frames, 
The ocean, roaring wp the heaeh— 

The gusty blast—the Vheteringe flumes— 
Albmingled vagaely in ovr speech ; 


Until they made themselves a part 
Of fancies floating through the brain— 
The long Jost ventures of the heart, 
That send no answer back again, 


O flames that glowed ! O hearts that yearn'd ! 
They were indeed too mach skin— 
The drift-wood fire without that burned, 
ve thoughts that burned and glowed with- 
n. 


The Birds. of Spring.» 


Abont this time, too, arrives the bine-bird, 
&o poetically yet traly describid by Wilson. 
Nis appesrance gladdens the whole land- 
scape. You hear his soft warble in every 


OF ae on shoreathes ‘Wabita- 
tion, rye p hie residence 44 ona Ne 
cinity. But why should f attempt to des- 


cribe him, when I have Wilson's own graph. | 


ic verses, to place him before the reader? 
When winter's cold tempests and snows are 
no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrowed fields 
reappearing, ° 4 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 
Aad cloud cleaving gvese to the lakes are 
a-steering 5 


wing, 
When red glow the maples, 60 fresh and 
so pleasing, 
© then” comes the blue-bird, the herald of 


ng, 
And bas with his warblings the charms 
of the season, 


The fond-piping frogs make the marshos to 
ring; y 
Then warm glows the sunshine, and warm 
glows the weather; 


The blue woodland Mowers just beginning to 


ry) 
Ant spee-wood and sassafras budding to. 
ether: 
c¢] ooh to your gardens ye housewives, re- 


pair, : 
Your walks border up, sow and plant at 
our visure; 
The blue-bird will chant from his box such 


an air, 
That all yoor hard toils will seem truly a 
‘pleasure! 
He flits through the orchcrd, he visits each 
t tree, 
The red flowering peach, and the apple's 
~ sweet blossoms ; 
He snaps up destroyers, wherever they be, 
And seizes the cai that lork in their 
; bosoms ; - 7? ‘ ‘ 
won vile grub from the corn it de- 


The worms from the webs where t 
‘ahd welter; : aot Shey riot 
His and his services fteely are ours, 

. a 4 that he asks is, in summer a shel- 


The |e ape is pleased when he gleans 
his train, 
Now searching the furrows now mounting 
to cheer iim; 
The —- delights im Lis sweet simple 
a : 
And somesoole spade to survey and to 
The slow Ungering school-boya forget they'll 
Wile goring intent, as he warbles befure 
In mantle of sk bosom so red, 


key ile loiterer seems to adore 


a 


) 


a eee et 
—— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Univereclum. 


| 
' ve v ‘ 
The Seams:ress. 





| Mother!” The syllables were uttered | hc r liule ones died of epidenne diseases, to, ed merely to sustain the body? Could any | 
by a voice which had once been sweet and | y hich the change in their wode of living par- brillianey cf attire—any luxury of life, be | 
‘musical; bat now it had a strange hollow- |: 


uess. * Mother!’"—and at the repetition cf 
ithe word, the speaker, a yorng but fearfully 
emaciated girl, sprang upright in her misera- 
| ble bed, with that hurried and impalsive en- 
(ergy which nervous excitement sometimes 

gives to the sick. 
| *Whatdo you want, my child? returned 
| the widowed mother, slowly rising from the 
| low seat, where she had been hovering over 
| tha few coals of fire—and now, even these 
| were dead. *Did you speak, Annie?’ she 
| continued, looking round, fur an instant with 


a vacant stare; for the combined influence of 








diate cause of Lis death was the exertion he and the details there given were very dread- 
had made, to labor harder than his strength {fv!. The great demand for plain sewing had 

| would bear; for three months before his brought the prices for that hind of labor so 
| death, he had followed sawing wood; and at very low, that, to escape from actual starva- 
| the saw-hurse he ruptured a blood vessel,and tion was all that a mother with a family of 
| fell down and died, luile children could expects even with the 
This was a severe blow to Mrs. Morris; | best health. And what becomes of the mind, 

i but this was not the last. One air anyiher while the exertion of every energy is requii- 


ticularly subjected them. But Aunie, hes equal to that of doing good to one of these 
j oldest child, was left; aud in the sceiety of stricken widows, or weeping little ones _ 
| this Jovely daughter the widowed mother en-| And the best way to do them good is to pay 
| joyed much that even might be called happi- them fairly, generously for their labor. What 
| ness——lard as was their lot of privation and young lady possessed of one jut of feeling, 
| wil. Biddy was theit untiring friend. By could hesitatea moment between a plain gar- 
her assistence they procured plain sewing; tment, sufficiently, nobly paid for, and a broi- 
| which, though taken at very low prices, sull | dered dress, the price of which was more 
| supported them comfortebly so long as they, than half extorted, at the expense of the quiv- 
were well. But the widow’s cup was not ering eyes, and straiuing nerves, and sink.ng 
yet full. Her beloved child—her dear and | heart of the laborer? Yet we know there are 
only companion was taken ill, Incessant| many who take advantage of the great com- 
and severe labor, together with the want of | petition in this department, and the necessi- 
| proper exercise and wholesome food, sapped | ty of the poor, to wring much away, and give 


but a morsel in return! [Iam confident that 


| had so long served. 
When first the Jono butterfly fits on the he was stripped of all! 


| Bat she was quickly roused. What mother 
| is not, when a sick child calle her? She 
_ drew near, and gently bent over the couch of 
| the sufferer. *Are you worse Annie? What 
| is the matter, my child 
| "There was a convclsive movement, as if of 
_ suppressed scbbing, and then two bare arms, 
| very thin and pate, bus still fair, were locked 
| around the widow's neck, with a force that 
| was always suffocating. 
* Mother!’ said the girl, with a frightful 
energy, ‘I have been watching as you sat 
| there at work for these two hours! 
t been looking at you, and thinking, till a thick 
| film gathered over my eyes; and a cold band 
seemed tearing my very heart away! Oh, 
| mother! you are cold, and bungry, and worn 
| out with labor; and these poor little sick 
| hands can’t help you! But do take the mo- 
ney you ure saving fur the medicine, and get 
sowe bread, and some coal. Do, mother! du 
| if you love me! J die a thousand deaths in 
| seeing you suffer so! Ob, you cannot thivk 
how fh, lying here seeing you labor, and 
suffir so. Mother, will you take the money, 
and try to be comfortable a little while, that 
you may rest then—when that is gone—” 
She paused a moment. Her voice sunk into 
a low and hollow whisper; but an expression 
of syveetness and calmness really angelic, 
overspread her features,as she added: *Then 
mother, come here, and lie down beside me. 
T will put my arms around you, and lean my 
head upon your bosom: and let us die togeth- 
er! for surely death is not so bad as this long, 
hong suffering.’ 
violent fit of coughing succeeded, and 
for a time it seemed as if every moment would 
terminate her misery. The widowed mother 
lifted the slight furin of her child from the 
low couch; and wrapping the quilt about her, 
, beld her in her arms; and her low, loving 
words were the only palliative she could 
j bring the sufferer; but they soothed as, per- 
haps, no cordial might—without them; and 
when the sick girl felt that her head was rest- 
ing on her mother’s boson, she grew quict, 
and vlept. Oh, there is a deeper soothing in 
eueh a thevght, than any but the orphan 
knows how to value. : 

‘Here, while the poor girl is sleeping, a few 
particulars may be i el sey ee the 
mother of Annie, it was evident from her a 

1S AT GH rae seth Bere Bayh: 
Her husband lind been a clerk in a large mer- 
cantile establishment in Philadelphia. For 
mony years he sufported Wis family hand- 
somely; not only with the power of procur- 
ing them many advantages, bot with some 
provision for *a rainy day.” But during the 
heavy failores of 1829, he was not only de- 
rived of his situation, but of all his accumu- 
d earnings; and that too, just as he had 
| been reesived es a partner in the house he 
In a day—in an hour— 
Being a stranger in 
thera (for he had never fortned many ac- 
quaintances, since the strictly economical 
habits of his fami! Ss their mingling 
in genteel ony) é had no friend’s house 
wherein to seek refuge. ‘This interesting 
family were just looking forward to the time 
when they might indulge in a more social 
mode of life, whon this calamity fell upon 
them. Mortis was a man of eminently ten- 
der and delicate uffections. How did he feel, 
to see his furniture ejected from the house of 
an th ling nd ry landl d; and his 
tender wife, and five children—one of these 
a little babe—thrust out almost with force, 
and compelled to stand on the side-walk, 
weeping beneath the cold and pitiless eye of 
strangers, Who gathered to the seule? There 
stood that delicate woman, with her daugh- 
ter, a shrinking girl of fourteen, and all her 
little ones. several hours of a Noveinber day, 
soeold that it almost froze their tears; for 
they had nowhere to go, until a t Irish- 
woman, who had formerly washed for Mrs. 
Morris, oe to go by. 

*An’ is this yourself, dear Misthress Mor- 
ris!’ said the warm-hearted creature, throw- 
ing ber arms around the almost fainting one 
she addressed. ‘An’ is it the like o’ye that 
has come to this? Sure ye’s never looked 
on a single pain, but ye’s took it away! Sure 
Biddy M'Cullar never’ll forgit ye’r kindness! 
Come to my room, and rest ye, dear, a bit! 
Sure it’s betier than the could bare side-walk; 
an’ the very. childers will bless ye! for much 
is the | ye've done them! bless ye! 


ee me take litte ‘I’ ' 

| Ftete‘es Miu ne the shies of Rigs thie mnnne 
| An’ so is Miss Annie, an’ Louisa, an’ Mas- 
ther Bobby, an’ Sammy. Come along wid 
ye, all. ¢ little ones will be glad enough 
to sa ye all. le room bees 
cowld, warm hearts will make it warmer!’ 

Mrs. Mortis and Annie could ‘reply only 
by renewed tears; while it was affecting to 
see the Jittle children clinging around the 
generous creature, with that instinctive per- 
pot gd goodness, for which all intelli 
ch are remarkable. And why does this 
discrimination become obtuse in ihe adult? 
Why, bat because we have lost tho image of 
troth in our own minds? Could we always 
keep the heart of a little child, we, like hiiu, 
should recognize wirh instinctive readiness, 
the good and the trve—and truly, and natu- 
rally, would our spirits respond to each oth- 


But, to return. Mr, Morris coming up at 
the moment, it was arra that the whole 
family should go the poor lrishwoman’s hum- 























con, who was hitching a very feeble of | ble dwelling, There they remained, until 
oxen to very lage 9 Recetere choses: with the Sihiacr anes ie Gevatiove bad 
A he expected to t,he had advanced a month's rent for 
a to market with et why am room, surrounded only by the 
that he ex- | miserable, 

aid His| The nature of the man could not bear ap 
miaheet him a lye seeaginuver at cbumeataes 
' i oxen entirely, » Strugy’ to loyment, die 

oA tet Divine Tovideree draw the whole of a hemorrbage bf the longs Steele viet 

i 


from the time of his miefortune. The imme- 


cold, hunger, and excessive Jabor, had quite | re springs of her young life, inducing @ pul- 
| overpowered her; and she had been asleep. | 


1 have |* 


monary consumption. It was long belore she much of this is involuntary. 1 know that if 
| yielded entirely to the disease. it was long | our fashionabie ladies would take this view 
before she would-admit the dreadful thought , of the subject, they would begin to remedy 
that she should belp her poor mother no} the difficulty by efficient and generous action. 
more. Her lust werk was a piece of i-| Generous action, did I say? Itis but sus- 
cate embroidery, of which let s; vice. For is not the ‘laborer worthy cf his 
herself. ith; ~bhire?’ A fearful in-jystice, then, rests upon 
* Mother,’ she said, on waking, ‘how long the soul of all such as * grind down the face 
have | been asleep of the poor’ by withholding the just reward 
‘I hardly know, my child,’ replied Mrs. | of his labor, in order to secure to themselves 
Morris, rousing herself; for cold and hunger | a little more fashion—a little more dashing— 
had nearly reduced her to a torpid state; *] ! a little more display—than could otherwise 
should think it might bean hour,” be afforded. This is the most wanton of all 
‘ Well, mother, 1 have been very happy in | oppression; the most cruel and wicked of = 
my dreams. I dreamed that Mrs. Williams tyranny; and she who goes down into the 
hed paid us for thatdress 1 embroidered ; and gam. laden with such deeds, will have a 
she pat the money in my hand; and my hand | fearful reckoning to meet. ? 
marly of pa aa I went and bought; But, toreturn. * Mamma,’ said Antoinette 
you some tread and coal; and you was com- | Williams, entering her mother's chatnber, 
fortable and happy.’ | which was luxuriously furnished ; on Irish 
*Ah, my child!’ sighed the widow, ‘I woman has come again, with the old story 
fear it‘will be a long time before that comes | of the pay fur thatdrese. By the way manm- 
to pass.” 
*Do you think Mrs. Williams is hard-hear- 1 think 
ted, mother?’ | darn.’ 
*No, I do not feel at liberty to say that; * Do so, my love; and tell the woman that 
but she is .certainfy very careless. She has, I really had forgotten it, Twill call ina few 
never suffered herself, either from want or | days certainly. 1am quite engaged now’— 
sickness; and she cannot feel for others.’ and she turned a new leaf in a fashionable 
Oh, mother! I have not forgotten the many | novel, on which a tear fell, in reply to the 
walks I have taken with you, to this very | well-piciured misery, ‘Go, ny dear—this 
Southwark! and how much pains you took | pewae is very alee ions and shut the dour, 
to find out all about the sufferers—to get work | do, it is extremely cold.” 
for the well—and medicine, and good iting | ‘0, { forgot, wammea, I have a note for 
for the sick. If have thought ofall these | you.’ ; : 
things a great deaf since I haye Tain were .t* — i. m4 hve it may be oe 
this sick-bed, 80 long, looking at you sitting | screamed Mrs. Williams, seizing, and, at the 
there and working so hard fore shilling aday. | same time, Jetting the note fail *Did not 
But I know it must al! be right; for God is, Biddy say, the last time she called, that the 
‘ood.’ : ~ | girl was sick? 
‘Always remember that, my child; for it, * Yes, mamma.’ 
will sustain you im every trial, God : — 9 on woman up; but no, no, let Jolin 
Father. Whatever he sends upon us is for | speak to her. 
our good. He loves all his Phildren, and i, The bell! was rung for John, who present- 
though he may appear to withdraw his face | ly came; but in the ineantime the note blew 
fora time, he will never forsake them. But | open and lay in a perfectly legible position, 
this talkang will hurt you; and now Fiwant | and Miss Antoinette, not being permitted to 
you to compose yourself. Make af effort | touch, was down upon ter knees reading it, 
to do so now, Anuie, for you know nothing, ‘John, do you hnow any thing about this 
helps me so much as to see you comfort.- ny" ye 4 
ble.’ : * No, ma’am. : 
* But let me ask one thing more, mother! | ‘Did yougo to see her when I told you? 
When do you think Mrs. Williams wi!f| ‘No, ma’am. You remember you told me 
Vv 





must send it buck to the girl, to 





come afterwards to go an’ change Antoinette’s veil ; 
*1 cannowtell, my dear.” <<, au” en Lhad to go to Mr. Winton’s—and 
* When did she promise to comet" said I might go some other time. And 
‘Oh, she has promised a great many times.’ | 1 have had no other time since.’ 


*Does she know how sick Dam? *Very well, John. It seems they have 
* Yes: Biddyshas been repeated! y, and told | been suilering—the girl is sick. Who could 
ber.’ think that that lite sum could be of much 
‘Oh, mother! She must be hard-hearted ! consequence—only about twelve dollars, you 
But she does not know al!, She does not Roow, Antoinette.’ — 
know that lam—dying—and you are freez-| * But, mamma, will you see the woman? 
ing—and—starving—for the want of afew | That note on the Moor jocks very uncomfort- 
shillings.’ The poor girl sprang forward, | able to me.’ 
and fur some minutes she seewed'in the very) * 1 hardly know how to leave my author. 
agonies of death. But by a strong effort she | He is parsicularly interesting just here. But 
recovered herseif, and said, * Mother, give | I suppose I might as weil attend to it nowas 
me a piece of paper, and a pen.’ any ume;’ and she reluctantly closed the 
* No, not now, my love.’ book. * Well, my good woman,’ she said, as 
* Yes, now, mother, now.’ Biddy was brought before her, ‘what is want- 
There was a determined energy in her | ing now? a ; , 
tones, whieh could not be resisted. Hardly *O, give me any thing, any thing that will 
knowing what she did, Mrs. Morris gave her | buy a bit of bread, or a drop of milk, an’ let 
the articles required. } me hasten back. Sure i:’s no heart that’s in 
*Now, mother, pat a chair in behind my ' ye, or ye’s would’nt kape me waitin’ so long, 
pillow. ‘There, that will do: thank you.’— | when the poor crathur’s dyin’, an’ if she'is, 
With much effort the poor girl succeeded in| who is it that murihers her, but they that 
tracing the following lines: ~ houlds back her honest due?” 


+} ’ ,and what is it?’ shrieked 
“Mrs, Willliams, I am dying. Mother Ce Ey ne dae thalinen tee 


: ; Mrs. Williams; for the lady’s nerves were 
has no coal—no bread. She bad starving — very delicate; and, moreover, her conscience 
freezing—Do ray vs. 


had, fur a momeat, regained its voices * What 
Asie Monnis. | joes the woman want me to do?” 

*There mother; send for good Biddy once; * Go an’ see that poor dyin’ child—fair an’ 
more, and she will take this.’ 'Phe sufferer | dilicat as yer own—an’ if that doesn’t make 
fell back on her fflilow insensible. She re- | ye fale, nott.in’ will.’ , 4 Stn 
mained so ill that Mrs. Morris did not uttempt | * Mother, is the consumption catching 2” in- 
to lie down. She watched all thatlong, cold, | terposed Miss Antoinette. 1 
February night; without one spark. of fire; rs. Williams replied only by ordering 
and with no Jight but that of the wintry moon | the carriage, and taking Biddy in, they drove 
shining th their uncurtained window. | rapidly to the home of Mrs. Morris. But 
She watched thus by her dying ehild. what did they find there? Apparently, two 

Here let me say, that, for the wo and suf- | dead bodies, locked fast together. The slight 
fering of scenes like this, the luxury and ex- | mending of a broken pane had given away; 
travagance of the + classes are mainly | and the driving storm hed beaten upon them, 
aceountable. Upon the single principle of | until they were completely covered with 
fashionable emutaTion, this can be explaingd. | snow. ‘The very elements were kinder than 
B. must keep a carriage, because A. does; | men; for they were making a shroud for the 
and C. must dress as well as B.; and D. | departed. Mrs. Williams went into violent 
wust have Brossels carpets, and damask cur- | hysterics, and it required all of John’s stuength 
tains, because C. has them; and so on thro’! to hold her. ‘The active Biddy disengaged 
the whole voeebulary; and that wish very | Mrs. Morris from her dead daughter, and 
litle regard to the inequality of tin the | found her still alive. With much difficulty 
several purses. ‘This, it may easily be seen, she was restored to consciousness and com- 
tends to unjustifiable extravagance; hence, | parative health—fora season. Though Mss. 
debt—hence, failures. In these cases, the | Williams often came to see her, and gave her 
poor are always comparatively, the test | work at liberal prices; yet the childless wi- 
sufferers. The rich can take care of the cred- | dow never looked at her without shuddering. 
itor’s per ceutage; but the poor man has none | How could she forget? “In the first pl ce 
to support his rights; and while he ig wait-| Mrs. Williams had obtained the work to be 
ing for the tithes of his honest dues, he may | done at a cheaper rate than any other person 
starve to death. When the rich manufactu- Nwould have done it for; and aliogether cheap- 
rer fails, his poor operatives are they on whom | er than it could be afforded. In the next 
the blow falls most heavily. Their wages | place, from mere carelessness, or from having 
may have run up toa considerable amount; | other uses for her money, she never paid for 
or they may have placed their money in their | it until the poor laborer’s hand was cold in 
employer's hands for safe keeping; or their | death, and that three long months after her 
very loss of employment may be their loss of | last work was finished. The ge one 
all, ‘True is the proverb, that *Great things | could not forget; neither will Retributive 
will take care of themselves.’ Some favora- | Justice forget such things as these. 
ble re-action of business may adjust the lar-| Poor Mrs. Morris survived only till the ful- 
ger creditors; but the smaller ones are very | lowing Automn. She died of a broken heart: 
apt to be forgotten. Surely a rich gem would Spoor Biddy, and her affectionate little ones 

ve very litle pleasure, if we ones | that | wept over her humble grave. 
irlemph pt mato as) yl aceasta bare A Dems Man's Wrer.—At a recent exhi- 
dered robe would be quelled at once, if we bition of the mutes of the Ohio Asylum at 
only thought of the aching head, and the Columbus, the following question was pro- 
breaking heart, that bent over it. It is true posed to a deaf and dumb teacher in the in- 

i i stitution : 
Fi caika' tl ecapetions adh el ok fog: * Would it be wrong for a white man to 
land, and yet the large cities exhibit a fear-| marry a black wife sail 
ful amount of suffering. Several years sit ce ‘Ido not know that it would be a sia, Ihe 
I saw a report made by the Society fer the | ats one- lane? 
relief of industrious females of Philadelphia, ‘The questioner sliyrc. 











} ma, did - know Id torn it dreadfully — | 
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| Extract from Ruwion’s Adventures in Mexico 
and the Rocky Mountains. 


| Arkansas---\ Night in the Snow. 


| “As we were now within twenty miles of 
the fuit, (Pueblo,) Morgan, who had had 
enough of it, deiermined to return, and J 
agreed to go back with the animals to the ca- 
| che, and bring in the meat and packs. I ac- 

cordingly tied the blanket on a mule’s back, 
| and, leading the horse, trotted back at once 
| to the grove of cotton-woods where we had | 
before encamped. ‘The sky had been gradu- | 
ally overcast with leaden-colured clouds, un- | 
ul, when near sunset, it was one huge inky 
mass of rolling darkness; the wind had sud- 
denly lulled, end an unnatural calm, which 
eo surely heralds a storm in these tempestu- 
ous regions, succeeded. ‘The ravens were 
winging their way towards the shelter of 
timber, and the coyote was seen trotting 
quickly to cover, conscious of the coming 
storm. 

‘The black threatening clouds seemed grad- 
ually to descend until they kissed the earth, | 
| and already the distant moantains were hid- | 
den to their very basics. A hollow mucmur- 
ing swept through the bottom, but as yet not) 
a branch was stirred, by the wind ; and huge | 
cotton-woods, with their leafliess limbs, loum- 
ed like a line of ghosts through the heavy 
gloum. inowing but too well what was com- | 
ing, | turned my animals toward the timber, 
which was about two miles distant. With 
| pointed ears, and actually trembling with 
| fright, they were as eager as myself to reach 
| the shelter; but, betore we had proceeded a 
third of the distance, with a deafening roar 
the tempest bruke us. The clouds opened 
and drove right in our faces a storm of freez- 
ing sleet, which froze upon us as it fell._— 
‘The first squall of wind carried away my cap, 
and the enormous hailstones, beating on my | 
unprotected head and face, almost stunned | 
me. In an instant my hunting shirt was 
soaked, and as instantly frozen hard, and my 
hofSe was a mass of icicles. Jumping off | 
my tmwule—tor to ride was impossible—lI tore | 
off the saddle blanket and covered ny head. 
The animals, blinded with the sleet, and their 
eyes actually coated with ice, turned their 
sterns to the storm, and, blown beture it, 
made for the open prairie. All my exertions | 
to drive them to the shelter of the timber | 
| were useless. It was impossible to face the | 
| hurricane, which now brought with it clouds | 
of driving snow; and perlect darkness soon | 
setin. Still the animals kept on, and [, de- | 
termined not to leave them, following, or ra- | 
ther being blown, afier them. 
frozen like a board, required all the strength 
of my numbed fingers to prevent it being | 
blown away, and although it was no protec- 
tion against the intense cold, I knew it would 
in sme degree shelter me at night from the 
snow. In half an hour the ground was cov- } 
ered on the bare prairie to the depth of two | 
feet, and through this I foundered for a long 
time before the animals stopped. ‘The prai- | 
rie was as bare asa lake; but one litte tuft | 
of grease-wood bushes presented itself, and | 
here, turning from the storm, they suddenly | 
stopped and remained perfectly still. In vain | 
I again atteinpted to turn them toward the di- | 
rection of the timber; huddled together, they , 
would not move an inch; ard exhausted my- | 
self, and seeing nothing before me but, as 1 | 
thought, certain death, [ sank down immedi- | 
ately behind them, and covering my head | 
with the blanket, crouched like a ball in the 
snow. 

I would have started myse!f for the timber, 
but it was pitchy dark, the wind drove clouds 
of frozen snow into my face, and the animals | 


had so turned about in the prairie that it was | 








impossible to know the direction to take; and | 
although I had a compass with me, my hands | 
were so frozen that 1 was perfectly unable, 

after repeated attempts, to unscrew the box | 
and consultit. Even had T reached the tim- | 
ber, my situation would have been searcely | 
improved, for the trees were scattered wide | 
about over a narrow space, and, c t- | 





My blanket, | __ 





the east, and allowing the stars to peep from 


| patches of blue 5 Following the animals 
th 


a8 soon as | gained the use of my limbs, and 


| taking a last look atthe perfect cave from 
| which I had just risen, I found them in the 


timber, and, singular enough, under the very 
tree where he had cached our meat. How- 
ever, | was unable to ascend the tree in my 
present state, and nly frost bitten fingers rr- 
fused to perform their offices; so that I jum- 
ped upon my horse, and, followed by the 


mules, galloped back to Arkansas, which I 


reached in the evening half dead with hunger 
and cold, 

The hunters had given me up for lost, as 
sucha night even the “oldest inhabitant” 


| had never witnessed. My late companion - 


' had reached Arkansas, and was safely hou- 
| sed before it broke, blessing his lucky stars 
| that he had not gone back with me. The 
| next morning he returned and brought inthe 
| meat; while I spent two days in nursing my 


| frozeu fingers and feet, and making up, in 
| fi 


| feasting mountain fashion, for the banyans I 


had suffered. 








See 


IMPORTANT 
TO WEEKLY SUBSCRIBERS. 
O° Having enlarged our weekly paper, 





| and increased Breatly our means and facilities 


for working a large edition, we have resolv- 
ed after careful 
price of 


The Pittsburgh Weekly Commercial 
Journal. 
To advance paying Subscribers, 
ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF PER 
ANNUM, ‘ 
Four persons may club, and remitting 
FIVE Dollars, cbtain four copies for one 


year. No order will be attended to without 
the cash. 


Subseribers in arrears will still be charged 
Two Dollars per annom. ‘Those who have 
| recently paid in advance, will have the bene- 
| fit of the reduction, which is designed to take 


eliberation to reduce the 


effect from the first of July instant. 





WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY, 
Revised E2ition, just received at the 
Sarem Booxstore. 





BASENGSS CARDS, 





DAVID WOODRUFT, 
MANUEACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &c. 

A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 

Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR, 
Culling done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
Ohio. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 








| good as the best, constantly for sale at 


TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHAN’S 








ly afforded but little shelter; and if even I } 
had succeeded in getting firewood—by no | 
means an easy matter at any time, and still 
more difficult now that the ground was cov- 
ered with three feet of snow—I was utterly | 
unable to use my flint and steel to procure a | 
light, since my fingers were like pieces of | 
stone, and entirely without feeling. 

The way the wind roared over the prairie | 
that night—how the snow drove before it, co- 
vering me and the poor animals partly—and | 
how I lay there, feeling the very Brood freez- | 
ing in my veins and my bones petrifying with | 
the icy blasts which d to p 
them—how for hours I remained with my | 
head on’ my knees, and the snow pressing it | 
down like a weight of Jead, expecting every | 
moment to drop into a sleep from which [_ 
knew it was impossible I sould ever awake | 
—how every now and then the mules would | 
groan a and fall down upon the snow, | 
and then again streggle on their lezs—how 
all night long the piercing how] of wolves 
was borne upon the wind which never for an 
instant abated its violence duriog the night 
I would not attempt to describe. I have pass- 
ed many nights alone in the wilderness, and 
in a solitary camp have listened to the roar- 
ing of the wind and the howling of wolves, 
and felt the rain and snow beating upon me, 
with perfect unconcern; bet this night threw 
all my experience in the shade, and is mark- 
ed with the blackest of stones in the memo- 
randa of my journeyings, 

Once, late in the night, by keeping my 
hand» buried in the breast of my hunting 
shirt, | sneceeded in restoring sufficient feel- 
ing into them to enable me to strike a light. 
Luckily, my pipe, which was made out of a 
hoge piece of cotton-wood bark, and capable 
of containing at least twelve ordinary pipefuls, 
was filled with tobabceo to the brim; and this, 
I do believe, kept me alive during the night, 
for 1 smoked and smoked unul the pipe itself 
caught fire, and burned completely to the | 
stem. | 

I was just sinking in a dreamy stupor, | 
when the mules began to shake themselves, 
and sneeze and snort; which hailing as a/ 
good sign, and that they were strl alive, 1) 
attempted to lift my head and take a view of | 
the weather. When with great difficulty I 
raised my head all appeared dark as pitch, 
and it did not first occur to me that I was bu- | 
ried deep in snow; but when [ thrust my arm | 
above me, a hole was thos made, throngh | 
which I saw the stars shining in the sky, | 
and the clouds fast clearing away. Making | 
a sodden attempt to straighten my almost | 
petrified back and limbs, I rose, but unable | 
to stand, fell forward in the snow, frightened 
the animals, which immediately started a- 
way. When I gained my legs I found that 
day was jast breaking, » long gray line of 
light appearing over the belt of timber onthe 
creek, and the clouds gradually rising from ‘ 














Keep tantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1818. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 

No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 





Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
“OHIO. 


New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T 
E. Vickers. 
Colombiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlbcro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfield ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
You 3 J. 8. Johnson, and Wm 
J. Bright. 
New Lyme; Marsena Miller, 
Selma; Thomas Swayne. 
Springboro; Ira Thomas. 
arveysburg; V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Ohio Cis R. B. Dennis. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnady. 
wea Cope. 
iehfield; Jerome Hurlbart, Elij 
Led Dn, » Elijah Poos 
thester % Roads; H. W. C L 
rere tg F. McGrew. om 
tanklin Mills; Isaac R , 
Granger;. L. Hill. vonelt 
Ha 3; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garretisville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J, F. Whit 
more. f 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 

‘ INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Packet. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 

; PENNSYLVANIA, 
Pittsburgh TH. Vashon. 
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